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[cEcIL EGERTON WAS STANDING AT THE ENTBANCE OF THE TENT, LOOKING IN—HIS FACE DARK AND LOWERING. | 


TWICE CHOSEN. 


——_@——. 
CHAPTER VII. 
“CAN YOU NOT TRUST ME?”’ 


Tue following day was uneventful, and happy 
enough. 

Cecil and Adela had many quiet chats 
together, hand clasped in hand, and all uneasi- 
ness seemed to have left the mind of both. 

There was a walk and a drive, a breakfast 
and a luncheon, and once more the dinner bell 
sounded at the Rectory. 

On this occasion Both Adela and Major 
Egerton were dressed, aud realy to cheer Mr. 
Thorndyke’s heart by their punctuality. 

When the Major entered the drawing-room 
he found an addition to the circle in Lilian 
Freemantle, 

“Tl slip out at eight o’clock,’’ whispered 
Adela, “and just say he's to meet you in the 
lane when the clock strikes nine, and come in 
‘gain as fast as I can. Keep my tame lion 
amused if possible.” 





They were all laughing and talking, and it 
was only when the bell of the church tower 
chimed out eight, that Adela Thorndyke 
remembered her promise, and without a word 
she quietly glided from the room. 

Her mother looked up, but seeing her smile 
she let her go without comment, fully satisfied 
that nothing was the matter. 

But Adela’s friend was late, and very im- 
patiently she waited. 

Some minutes elapsed, and Mrs. Thorndyke 
signed to Lilian to accompany her into the 
drawing-room. 

The girl longed to fly off to the garden to 
Adela, but her hostess wasin the middle of a 
long story about the troubles of a family in 
the village, who were in great distress, and 
could not possibly be interrupted in her voluble 
narration. 

Not a word of it did poor Lilian hear, but 
she managed to reply yes or no occasionally, 
as though the subject were full of interest to 
her, and all the time her ears were stretched, 
listening intently to every sound outside. 

The *‘ tame lion,” left alone with the Rector, 
asked him kindly to excuse him for a minute, 





Jealousy was at that moment far from his 
heart. 

A fear possessed his mind that Adela was ill, 
and he was going to seek her. In the hall he 
saw the parlour-maid, and inquired where her 
ycung mistress was to be found, and learnt 
that she had gone out into the garden. 

Without hesitation he followed her, and 
walking across the lawn in the direction of the 
tent, his footsteps gave back no sound. 

‘Don’t go yet, Dela,” said the voice of a 
man, as he approached it. 

“TI must, you are so rash. Suppose any of 
them knew I had come out to meet you ? Don’t 
spoil all, and, above everything, another time 
do not keep me waiting.” 

‘I’m awfully sorry ; it was the fault of my 
wretched watch, and I ran all the way when I 
heard the church clock strike.” 

‘Well, you must go out the back way ; no 
one must see you here to-night. I have left 
the gate of the kitchen-garden open, and I 
will lock the one between, so you can wait in 
the lane till nine, then sit in the old summer- 
house for half-an-hour. I shall nog be far 
off.”’ 
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“How good you are!” he said; “ what 
should I do withcut you? I didn’t know I 
should have such lack to-night, so I wrote. 
Perhaps you had better take the letter now.” 

He drew a handfal of papers from his breast- 
pocket, then started; for in the waning light 
Cecil Egerton was standing at the entrance of 
the tent, looking in; his face dark and lower- 
ing. 

An angry flush rose to Adela’s cheeks, but 
her words were firm and quiet. 

‘Good-bye till nine o'clock, then,” she 
said ; ‘* please go.”’ 

Her visitor obeyed her without question, 
and she and her lover were alone. 

“ Adela,” he said in a voice of sup 
passion. “I mustask you to explain what I. 
have seen and heard. 

She paused a moment. 

‘*T have no explanation to give,’’ she re- 
turned. 

‘You came here'by appointment to reeeive 
a letter from that young man’s hands?" 

“I did.” 

“And you have promised to:meet him again 
at nine o’eleok ?” 


‘“ And yemrefuse to satiefy me.as to what 
it all meama?”’ 

“ Cecil, Leannot; the happiness of another 
depends emmy silence." 

“ Then (E.shall inform Mr. Thornidyke of 
what is goimg on.” 

‘* Ceeil, you would not, yem could not, be so 
—so unmanily! You creep/here, end listen: 
words, aad ses things neveriintended. for -your 
ears and eyes; and then yon ‘threaten to:go 
and make mischief! I gannet believe it .of 
you |’ she eried, excitedly. 

" father's i _ 
your fa premises. 
as well he should know thesort of . 
whom hes0: desires‘for a. son-i 

A weight lifted*from. 

‘ All right!” she replied. “Go, and 


my father, if yom like, that ‘Lord Carruthers 


has been talking-to mein the tent. 
think he will mind:mach,” and she 
him defiantly. “And yom»may add, if you 
please, that I am geing to meet him again, at 
nine, at the in the lane. Hi 
interrupt us, 'liwarrant,” @he added, bitterly. 

‘* And this igseyour answer?” 

‘‘T can giveyou no other.” 

A merry vane sounded iméhe garden. 

‘‘ Dela, Dela! here’s yourhat, your: mother 
says you will@atch cold; and Lilian bonnded 
into the-tent. 

“I beg your parden, Major Egerton, I 
thought you were in the dining-room?” she 
said, apologetically. 

‘‘IT am going, thank you! ” he replied, and 
turning upon his heel, walked away, while 
burning tears fell slowly and silently down 
Adela’s cheeks. 

‘* Have you two quarrelled?” asked Lilian 
in surprise. 

‘“Quarrelled! no! Do not think about me, 
Lil; mall right. We will go into the other 
garden and lock the gate.” 

‘‘ What now? Someof them may beabout, 
and look for us.”’ 

‘‘Never mind; I cannot go in just yet. 
Horace will be somewhere near. He will hear 
us if I whistle. He ought to know the call, 
for he taught it to me so many years ago,” she 
suid, with a sad smile, 

And she was right. 

Horace Lake emerged from the little 
summer-houce, and in another moment Lilian 
was in his arms. 

“This is an uulooked-for pleasure, my 
pet!” he cried, “I am so—so glad to see 
you!” 

‘‘Tt is all dear old Dela’s doing,’ she 
answered. ‘ Horace, I should have given you 
up in despair long ago but for her. She is 
always ready to help us,.and cheers me by the 
assurance that it will all come right. It is 
doubly good of her, when the Rector has for- 
bidden htr to do anything contrary to my 
father's wishes.” 














“The roof wonld go off if poor old pater 
were to guess that you two were here!” 
struck in Adela, with a spice of her old fun. 

‘« What about that very savage-looking, old, 
young man?” asked Horace; ‘“‘ he won’t goin 
and split upon us, will he?” 

“He may inform my father that Lord 
Carruthers is out here making love to me,” 
she said, with a sad smile, ‘‘ but that would do 
you no harm.” 

“Thought I was his lordship,eh! Well, I 
should not mind if I were. There would be no 
difficulties with Sir Richard then, would there, 
darling ?”” and his arm crept round Lilian’s 


waist. 
‘ Did you not undeeeive him, Dela? ” asked 


‘*No dear, it is safer as it is, and now be 
happy you two; but.don’t stay too long, for 
papa — not a ve of a lengthy intars 
view wi a _ even, when thedatk- 
ness deepens,” hastily withdrew,seat- 
ing herself upon: a bench to ink 
Oace she heard a footstep upon eee 

the that it was: 


in flower-garden, and knew 

Ceeil Egerten’s, and she longed 

to:rash: to him, and tell him the trath, | 
tell him that! Horace was the lover of amother, 
and notherselfatall, thatevery beat of herfond 


i 


for him, and for hiawalone; and he 
haveitaken her te his arms, but fer 


if 
rik 
if 
3 


. npon:heractions, Ttiwas a thing 
she stand ‘from no-man, she told her-) 
self, in the strength of a 
So. she-aat still, and he passedon; and thus 
their lives: were changed. Such a: litdiie: 
willdoit. A straw ace ct 
Horace Lifian were -eomfortable 
lovers. thoroughly walhestend each 


her mind in a state of 


Love, anger, resentment, gentleness, and 
defiance, holding a battle royal. 

The lovers had had their half-hour, and 
cousiderably more, had kissed and-parted, and 
Lilian had locked the gate, and was-standing 
by her friend's side with the key. 

“Where is Horace?” she asked, coming 
back to the present with an effort. 

“ Gone, dear! Thank youa thousand times, 
my darling old girl; we have had such a happy 
time!” 








‘‘ Horace is a good fellow; you and he will | 


get on splendidly, Lil!” 

‘IT am sure we shall; he is not like the 
young men of the present day!” 

‘*No! there is nothing of the ‘masher’ 
about Horace,” returned Adela, with a smile 
which was sadder than tears. 

‘Dela, darling, what has happened? Do 
tell me; you look miserable!” 

‘‘T look what I am, Lilian, but do not ques- 
tion me!”’ : 

**Can I help in no way? You do so much 
for me!” 

‘‘No! no one can change things; it is fate, 
I suppose |!” ; 

‘‘T never knew you fatalistic, Dela!” 

‘* Perhaps not, but in some moods we can- 
not shake it off, and can only account for the 
course events have taken in one word!” 

“ And that is?” 

“ Kismet.” 

‘* Poor old girl! ” said Lilian, softly; ‘it is 
of no use to talk to you to-night. Sometimes 
one does not feel open to argument !” 


‘‘¥ou are right, and nowdlet usego in. Bow 
dark it has growm, and you will be sent ‘for 
before lomg! Itewill be better that your ser- 
vant should find you in the sheepfold, for one 
cannot tell a'friénd from a foe in these degene. 
rate days.” 

** Yes one can, Dela! Could Lever mistake 

for an.enemy?’’ 

“T! (Oh! TI count for nothing; it isa part 
of my religion to be staunch to you and 
Horace !” 

“ At any cost?” 

“Yes ! at any cost!” 

“ Dela!” returned Lilian, earnestly, ‘ pro- 
mise me that if ever you find helping or shield- 
ingus may get you into trouble, that you will 
torn us adrift. I eam trast Horace, even 
a I might be parted from him for a 

ime ” 

“ Never,” replied Adela, decidedly ; ‘‘I will 
nevergive up the friends who have been my 

Dns} from chif@heod, for any one’s. 


cap 
‘Yom ffaithfal old dear! No one ever had 
suchmu@hum as you, Dela!” 
ve her a warm hand-clasp, and the 


darkmese hid the fact that her lips were 
quivering. painfully. 

“e Lilian, we mmst go in,” shesaid, 
and thettwo side by side, 
arm litked in arm. before: the 
Frenck window of the room and 

A moilerator was ite-eoft light 
in amd it. all porn . 

Mr.‘ had fallen in his 
chair. His was bmay at over a 

rment for one of (the infantine poor. 
*., Egerton —- — ower but 
eyes were . i “ wore 
acesd far-off look, which been. 
‘born df pain, anil it wentito., 

He started as the girls ‘hefore the 
ety deem, itiis very damp for yomttwo to. 
be-ont inthe garden 1” 

The Rector woke with a start, — 


areyou?” 


Adela. 

““T wonld rather walk by far,” asserted the 
‘Baronet’s: daughter. “Bat papa sometime: 
takes freaks into his head, and will not allow 
me to do so.” 

Then she bade them good-bye, and Adela 
went with her to the carriage door, and 
watched her start, returning to family prayer 
in the dining- room. 

Adieux were spoken, and Mrs. Thorndyke 
and Adela went upstairs, and after assisting 
her mother, the girl kissed her fondly, and 


' left for her own room. 





In the passage she met Cecil, and stood 
aside to let him pass, and in so doing she had a 
fall view of his face, and the misery depicted 
in it went.to her heart. 

She faid her hand upon his arm, and he 
stopped and looked at her with silent 
reproach. 

‘“*Cecil,” ‘she said, earnestly, ‘can you not 
trust me?”’ 

A great wave of feeling passed over his face, 
and he stretched out his hand to her. 

“Tf I dared, Adela—if I dared,” he replied, 
in an agitated voice. 

“You may do s0, believe me,’’ she 
returned. ‘ The gentleman you saw is a dear 
friend—nothing more ! ” 

He gave a deep sigh of relief, and stood 
looking into the blue eyes which met his own 
so honestly. 

Then he stooped and kissed her, as a father 
might do an erring child; not as though he 
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thought her blameless, but as though her sin 
against him was forgiven. 

“Did you tell papa ?”’ she asked. 

“No, Adela, I did not,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘Although my first impulse was to 
o sol” 
. «“ Second thoughts are often best,’’ she said, 
approvingly. ‘Iam glad you said nothing to 
father.” 

Then she looked up at him in her half-saucy 
way. 

O Are we friends again, Cecil?” 

« Friends always, Adeia !”’ 

A rosy flush suffused her fair cheeks. 

«“ [—I—did not quite mean that!’ she said, 
trathfally. 

“T understand you,” he replied, with gentle 

vity. “And I must think it out—think 
whether it is for your happiness. You have 


asked me to trast you, and my own heart , 
you, dear girl, while my reason , 


1or 
emphatically says\‘no!’” 
“Do not listen to it, Cecil. Men reagon till 
they lose all faith!” 


“ Yet reason was given us asa safeguard!” | 


“Cecil,” she said, gently. ‘ You mast 


think me very wilfal not to give you the | 


explanation you desire |’ 

“ Yes, I do think you very wilfal—nay, 
more, very wrong!” 

“Tam sorry,” she returned, humbly. ‘“ Yet 
I cannot with trath and sincerity do so.”’ 

« Then it is to be silent! ’ 

“So I think. And now, Cecil, how shall 
we mest to-morrow?” 
beautiful eyes to his, fall of love. 

‘Little: siren,” he murmured, 
to him. 


drawing her 


his arms, free from care. - 

“ Am I forgiven, Cecil?” 

“Darling, will you assure me that no words 
of love have passed between, you and that 
fellow?” 

“ Solemaly, Ido!” 

“ And even though appearances are against 
you, you are still my own?” 

“ Your very own!" 


He gathered her to him then, and kissed her 


again and again. 

The Reotor’s footsteps sounded in the hall, 
and Adela fled from her lover’s arm; with a 
light. heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ADBLA’S BEQUEST. 


Avexa’s unhappiness and fears had passed 
from her mind. Her lover had made no mis- 
chief. 

She had kept the secret of her friend, and 
she had obtained her forgiveness, and was 
once more in favour. 

She slept the sound sleep of youth, and a 
clear conscience, and did not awake till the 
sun was high in the heavens, Her first 
thought was of Cecil. 

She sang fer joy as she dressed, becanse he 
had chosen her, and because he loved her ; and 
when she was'ready she ran downstairs with 
light footsteps, and was soon among the 
flowera, enjoying their sweetness, 

She believed her lover to be still in his 
room ; but as she passed the tent she saw 
that he was there; and she went to him at 
once, then stopped, for the face which met 
her gaze was Cecil Egerton’s certainly, but 
how changed. 

White to the lips; and stern beyond de- 
scription, the ghost of the man who had 
pressed her to his breast only a few hours 
before, 

“ Cecil, in Heaven's name, what is wrong?” 
she asked, with a sudden fear. 

* What is wrong!” he repeated, almost 
mechanically. ‘Surely it is not for you to 
ask that? You have deceived me!” 

She stoot before him pale and still, a deep 
passion seething in her’ heart. 

‘ How dare you make such an assertion?” 
she said, in a suppressed voice. 


oe. 


‘Because I can prove its trath,” he con- 
tinued, sternly. ‘‘ Last night I allowed your | 
caressing ways and your bright eyes to befool | 
my reason. Youasked me to trust you, and I put] 


, tide all suspicions from my mind, and lived ; 
; only in your smiles—so lived, and was happy. | 


To day I know you for what you are. Adela, | 
you perjured yourself when you assured me} 
words of love were not passing between you 
and your friend !”’ 

‘* Major Egerton,” she said, with pride, al- 
though her heart was well-nigh breaking, “ I 


Scalding tears rose to her eyes, but she 
fought against them; choking sobs to her 
throat, but she drove them back. 

She looked so faint and weak when she ro- 
turned that Horace noticed it. 

‘* What’s up with you, Adela?” he said, 
* You look quite ill!” 

‘‘T have had no breakfast,” she confessed, 
‘I could not even look at it.’’ 

He went up to the sideboard and poured out 
a glass of wine for her. 

‘* Auxions as I am to go, I will not start 


do not know upon what you found your accu- | until you have taken this, and eaten » bia- 

sation; but you have said enough to prove cuit. You will be ill if you go on like this,” 

fo me that I have chosen wrongly. You are: hs said kindly, but firmly. 

free!” “Tt would not matter much if I were,” she 
She turned from him with the air of a’ asserted withdimeyes. ‘“ There are few who 

wounded queen, and walked away. | would miss me if I were dead! ” 





' written by your friend ?’’ he asked, cynically. 


and she raised her 


“You would cajole a man’s soul out | 
of his body!” and again she was nestlingin | 
" came and made her admit her, the pale face is hurt;” she said, as she joined the others 
‘ and heavy eyes amply convinced her of the at the luncheon table ; ‘‘ she must have gone in 
- trath of her stateme 


| visit some poor folks; and the Reotor, being | 


“Stay!” said Egerton, following her.| ‘Poor old girl! nowI know you are ont of 
“You shall see that my accusation is not | sorts,” he said decidedly. ‘‘It was never onr 
wnjust,’’ and he held out to her the conelasion ; dear old Scamp who said that;” and he laid 
of a very loving love-letter. ‘‘ Was that his hand upon her shoulder. 

She swallowed the wine to please him, aa 
' quickly as she could, and left the house by his 

“To whom was it addressed?” ' side, Cecil Egerton watching her till she was 

‘“‘T cannot say.” ;out of sight, from the window of his bed- 

“Of course not,” he returned, bitterly. room. 

“ Yet he was giving this very letter to you} Tien he turned, and very slowly collected 
when I came in sight last night, and he little the things which belonged to him, and packed 
dreamt that he had dropped a piece of it.’’ his portmanteau, strapping and locking it. 
‘Have you anything more to say?” she} Lunch time came, buat Adela did not 
ked. ' return. 

“ Nothing whatever. Have you?” | Mrs. Thorndyke went to her room, but 
‘Yes; one thing. I am innocent!” found the bird had flown. 

And before he could reply to ber, Adela was| Both she and the Rector had heard rumours 
across the lawn, in the house, and upstairs in of Lilian Freemantle’s accident, and she 
her own room, with the door locked. rightly divined the cause of her daughter's 

She declined to appear at breakfast, pload. disappearance. 
ing a headache, ana when Mrs. Thorndyke | **T fancy Adela must have heard that Lilian 


‘It was, without doubt.” 


haste to have leff no message —it is’ unlike 
her!” 

A bitter smile curled the lip of Major Eger- 
errand, Adela did not, ton. He made no remark, but he had seen 


nt. 
After breakfast she went into the village to 


bound upon the same 


' go down at all, until the maid came up to tell Adela depart with Lord Carruthers (as he 


her Mr. Horace Lake was waiting toes her. | supposed), and had no faith whatever in Mra. 


She went to him at once, for he had said his Thorndyke's theory. 
business was urgent. After the subject had been discussed as far 
‘““Have you not heard?” he asked, ex-'as it could be, a pause followed, which he 
; Citedly. | broke. 
‘* Heard what?” she queried. | “TI received some news to-day, Thorndyke, 
“About Lilian. There was an accident | which calls me to town, and I must ask you to 
; going home last night, and my dear girl was | let me take an old friend’s privilege, and ran 
| hurt. It is all over the place, and, Dela, I am/away. You and Mrs. Thorndyke must not 
' almost wild! I dare not go to the house to , think me churlish for making such an abrupt 


| ask, and I cannot get at the truth of it. 





The 
horses ran away, and the carriage was all 
smashed up—of that there is small doubt. 
Some people say my dear girl is seriously 
injured—others that she is only slightly hurt. 
Oh, if I might see her!” 

‘Tam afraid that is not possible, Horace; 
but I will go at once to Marsden Hall, and 
obtain fall information about dear Lilian. 
If you will hide yourself in the little spinney 
at the corner of the road I will manage to get 
oub, and tell you the trath.”’ 

‘God bless you, Adela!” he cried, holding 
her hand waforbidden ; ‘‘ you'are indeed good 
to me, as I have said before, very often; 
what coald I do without you?” 

Neither of them had heard the door open, 
but now a cold voice struck upon their ears. 

“‘T beg your pardon! I was unaware that 
the room was occupied. Mrs. Thorndyke in- 
formed me that you were unwell, and were 
not coming down ;’’ and without waiting for 
a reply, Major Egerton closed the door again, 
and was gone. 

‘* What a prig!” said Horace, ‘‘ one wonld 
think he was posing for the ghost in 
Hamlet |” 

‘IT will dress if you will wait,’’ she re- 
turned ; ‘we mayas well walk together, and 
oh! how I hope we may find our dear Lilian 
better.” 

She left the apartment as she spoke, going 
wearily up the stairs. 

‘‘The last straw,” she ,moanéd, “ ciream- 
stantial evidence—link upor tink! it is all 


_ departure.” 
** We will let you goon one condition,” said 
i the Rector, heartily. 

“ And that is?” 

‘That you come back as soon as possible. 
What will Adela say to find you flown without 
even a word of farewell ?”’ 

“T cannot flatter myself that Miss Thorn- 

| dyke will regret the fact.”’ 

“ Why not?” asked the Rector, looking up. 
** Are not you and she good friends now?” 

“ Certainly we are,” returned the Major. 

‘Well! Iam sorry you are going, Egerton, 

‘very; but it is no kindness to press a man to 

remain when it has become inconvenient to 
‘him, Remember there is always a vacant 
| chair and a welcome for you while I have a 
' roof to cover me. What time do you want to 
i go to the station?” 

‘* To catch the four up.” 

“Oh! there is plenty of time then, and 
Adela may be back to say good-bye.” 

But she did not return, and Coeil Egerton 
was carried by the four o'clock train to 
London, with a strange feeling of uncertainty 
'a3 to whether he was glad to be spared the 
parting, or sorry not to take one last look at 
the face he loved-so weli—the sweet face 
which had followed him, sleeping and waking 
for three long years, and which would haunt 
him still for many a weary day. 


* * * * 


Lilian Freemantle was really ill; so ill that 
she could not bear Adela out- of her sight, 





over now.”’ 


although when she heard who was waiting in 
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the plantation she but too willingly spared 
her to carry a message from her, 

Sir Richard loved his daughter, in spite of 
all his strictness with her, and he begged 
Adela to let him drive over to the Rectory for 
the permission of her parents to remain at 
the hall all night, and fetch her things—a 
request to which the girl gladly consented ; 
and the little pony-trap, with the Rector and 
Major Egerton, was scarcely out of sight of 
the Rectory gate when the Baronet drove in. 

Mrs. Thorndyke was glad to know for 
certain where Adela had gone, willingly put 
together what she would require, and told Sir 
Richard to “‘ keep her until Lilian was content 
to part with her.” 

“That would be never!” laughed the 
Baronet. ‘Ihave heard of hero worship with 
a girl often, but this is heroine worship, and 
no mistake. Lilian cannot bear Adela out of 
her sight.” 

“‘T think they are very fond of each other," 
remarked Mrs. Thorndyke, ‘‘and Adela is 
very staunch in her friendships.” 

‘So I should think,” replied Sir Richard. 
‘‘ She is the only girl I have ever liked in my 
life, bésides Lilian and her mother; there is 
something so open about her.”’ 

“She is open as the day.” 

‘‘ Well! I had better get back,” returned 
the Baronet, ‘‘and make Lilian’s mind easy 
as to her friend’s not being taken away from 
her.’’ 

‘“‘ Tell her with my fond love that I hope she 
will very soon be quite well again, and I am 
glad no bones were broken.”’ 

‘*No, no! she was frightened and shaken, 
poor child, and has a sprained ankle—nothing 
worse, [am thankfal to say, but she is rest- 
less and feveriash.”’ 

“Will you kindly tell Adela that Major 
Egerton has been called unexpectedly to town, 
but we hepe to see him back soon.” 

Sir Richard delivered Mrs. Thorndyke's 
message to her daughter, and was struck by 
the girl's unusual pallor; but after a minute 
she went on talking about other subjects, and 
he thought no more of it. Not so Lilian. 

“Dela,” she said, ‘‘ why has the Major left 
Winsthorpe so suddenly ?” 

“zg will tell you some day Lil, not now. 
You must keep quiet, my dear old girl ; I want 
to see you better.” 

‘‘ When you say ‘not now’ in that decided 
way I know there is no appeal,” said the 
girl, with a smile. ‘‘What time are you 
going out to meet my Horace to-morrow ?”’ 

“* At twelve—now g? to sleep.” 

“*T will, if you will hold my hand, or I will 
try.” 

7 > * 7 cm 

Days had ran into weeks before Adela 
Thorndyke went back to the Rectory. 

Lilian was more hurt than her father sup- 
»osed, and her friend scarcely left her side, 
save to deliver those tender messages in the 
spinney at the corner of the road. 

Peggy took Mr. and Mrs. Thorndyke over 
daily to see their daughter, and inquire for 
the invalid. 

They had received a short note from Major 
Egerton, telling them he was starting for the 
continent to travel, in order to recruit his 
health before the expiration of his leave; and 
this was all the news of him they had to give 
her, and she heard it without a sign. 

Summer passed, and winter set in. Spring, 
and another summer came round, and again 
sped away. 

A line had informed Mr. Thorndyke that 
Cecil had reached India, and rejoined his 
regiment, and that was all. 

In the damps of autumn, Sir Richard Free- 
mantle had contracted a severe attack of 
bronchitis, and he had asked as a favour that 
Adela might come to Marsden Hall, and help 
Lilian to nurse him; for he had noticed her 
soothing ways, her brightness in the sick room, 
and her gentle to.ch, and longed for sucha 
nurse himself. 

She went withont hesitation, and did more 
t on a danghies’s part by him. The door of 


—— 





death had stood ajar, and he had looked in, 
and the sight had made him a more gentle 
‘and a better man. 

One day, when he was convalescent, he 
called Adela to his side. 

“ Adela, my dear, come here,’ he said, 
kindly. ‘I shall pull through now, I think, 
and under providence I consider it due to 
your constant care.”’ 

** And Lilian’s.” 

‘Lilian is a good girl, but she is no nurse; 
she has lacked experience. Adela, I owe you 
a debt of gratitude—is there any way in 
which I can pay it? Anything I can do to 
show you that I appreciate all your kind- 
ness ?’’ 

She opened her lips to say no, when a 
sudden thought occurred to her, and he caught 
the changed expression of her face. 

‘* T gee there is,’’ he said. ‘‘ Do not be afraid 
to speak, my dear; I will grant whatever you 
may ask.” 

“ Will you—will you really ?”” she queried, 
her eyes beaming. 

‘“‘T have already promised,”’ he said. 

But Adela remained silent. 

‘““Why do you not speak, my dear?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘ Simply because 1 am afraid,” she laughed, 
“afraid of my own impudence. Sir Richard, 
you know how dear Lilian is tome? I want 
to see her happy, and there is only one thing 
which can make her so. She has from child- 
hood loved one lad, and now that she is a 
woman she loves him still. He is an open, 
manly fellow, and she has his honest devotion ; 
but she cannot be contented without the con- 
sent of her father to her union with the man 
she loves.’ 

‘‘ And if Ido not consent?” 

‘IT cannot say what Lilian would do, but I 
can answer for myself in such a position—I 
should marry my lover the day after I came 
of age,’ she answered, with a flash of defiance 
from her bright eyes. 

The corners of the Baronet’s mouth gave 
a twitch of suppressed amusement; but he 
looked at her gravely. 

“It is fortunate you are not my daughter, 
young lady,” he said, at length. 

‘“‘Tam not so sare of that,’’ she laughed. 
‘I think we should have got on better than 
you and Lilian do.” 

“Oh! you think that?” 

She nodded. 

** And how would you set about it?” 

‘I should have told you what I thought 
upon all occasions.” 

** Indeed !’’ 

‘‘ Lilian is afraid of you—I should not be.” 

‘Oh, you would not!” and again the mouth 
was wrinkled up, and the keen eyes shot out 
a spark of merriment. F 

“No; I am not at all in awe of you, Sir 
Richard. I think you are a dear old man, 
and Iam sure your heart is very kind, and 
soft too, if you can just peel the outer crust, 
It is that only which is hard.” 

‘* It is strange you should have come to that 
conclusion, when I have so often been cross to 
you, Adela, during my illness. Child, you 
have been very kind and patient with me, and 
I thank you.” 

He stretched out his wrinkled hand to her, 
and clasped her slender fingers warmly, and 
she, moved by a sudden impulse, stooped and 
kissed his brow. A flush of pleasure spread 
over his pale face. 

‘*You area good girl, my dear!” he said, 
kindly. ‘‘The Rector has a prize in his 
daughter.” 

“A torment, you mean; and, Sir Richard, 
Iam not good!” she answered, tears rushin 
to her then soft eyes, ‘I am wilful and prou 
—oh, so proud !’’ she continued, sadly. 

‘You are good in my eyes,” he returned, 
with the old-world air of a courtier; ‘and if 
you are proud I admire it. I wish Lilian 
were like you.” 

Ps Don’t! She will make a better wife as 
she is.” 

“Perhaps; but not a better daughter. And 





now, Adela, your request? I would that it 
were a favour to yourself.” 

“Tt is a favour to myself, dear Sir 
Richard.” 

‘“‘Then for yourself, is there nothing I can 
do torender you brighter? The old man has 
not been blind, young lady ; he has learnt one 
secret.” 

“ And that is?” 

“That his gentle nurse has some concealed 
sorrow.” 

“If it be so,” she answered with feeling, 
“all your nurse asks is, that you will keep 
your belief concerning her locked in your 
m4 breast. It is the only help you can give 

er.” 

‘Is your trouble past the reach of aid, my 
dear?’ he asked. 

“ Utterly ! think no more of it, my friend.” 

‘*I wish I could ensure your following the 
injunctions you are laying on me,” 

She gmiled at him sadly. 

‘* Let us talk of Lilian,” she suggested. 

‘It is strange, my dear, that you should 
understand me so much better than my own 
child,” he said. ‘You have done me good, 
Adela. No one has comprehended me since 
I lost the wife I loved. hy is it?” 

+ a I tell you my opinion ?” 

“ iat 


‘‘Your pain was great, and to hide it from 
the eyes of the world you énshrouded your- 
self beneath a coldness which was not natural 
to you. It saved you from the suffering of 
having your wound probed by kindly words, 
but it would have been better had you let it 
bleed freely. The wall which you built up to 
exclude the sympathy which you felt you 
could not bear, became your prison, almost a 
part of yourself; an armour which hid your 
real self from men, until the coat of il be- 
came known as you; affecting even yourself, 
for in life’s mifror you, too, saw the cold hard 
reflection, and the thought became fixed ‘to 
this I have come.’ It is the only light in 
in which your child has beheld you since she 
was old enough to think and the coldness 
has repelled her. Put up the vizor, dear friend, 
and let her see her father’s love in her father's 
face. Take off the iron gauntlet, and let her 
feel the clasp of his warm hand. Throw 
aside the breast-plate, and take her to your 
heart. Strip off all the cold exterior, let 
her know you for what you still are, although 
you hide the fact from all—a kind good man.” 

A score of expressions p over the 
Baronet's face while she spoke. 

“ So there is one who believes, in me in the 
world,” he said, softly. ‘Adela, have you 
always had these thoughts concerning me ?” 

“No, not always. I never thought you so 
hard as other people did, but still I did think 
you so. It has only been since I have been so 
much with you that I have found you out, 

ou dear old man!” she said, and a 
oving hand over his silver hair. 

* Adela!” he said with emotion, * I loved 
her so passionately | Life seemed a living death 
when she was gone. You cannot understand 
my feelings. May you never have cause to 
realise them.’ 

‘* Yes; Ican,” she answered softly ; and their 
eyes met. 

‘Poor girl! poor girl! then you, too, have 
loved dnd lost! Are you sure it is past 
recall?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

‘* Well! Iam indeed sorry—more than sorry 
—for I owe you another debt of gratitude, 
Adela ; I hope never to put on that armour 
again. oe your oympetiey. has done 
me more good, given me more happiness, than 
my years of self-elected mental solitude. 
My dear, I must live for my fellow-men 
once more. I see she would have wished it.” 

‘*Of that I am sure,and I am very very 
glad. I amno longer afraid to ask my favour. 
Do you remember the halcyon days when your 
own love was new, dear friend—when all na- 
ture spoke her name to you?” 

“ Ay! well, well. I told her I loved her 
under the scented lime trees in her fatper's 
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old Rectory grounds, and I can still see the 
soft, shy, tender light in her eyes, as they 
were lifted to mine full of joy and happiness,” 
he answered, in agitation. 

‘‘ And I,” continued Adela, “‘ saw a lad and 
a lass under an ancient walnut tree in my 
father’s grounds, and the two had been told 
they were no longer children, and that they 
must part. Perhaps this very command taught 
them a fact which, till then, they had scarcely 
realised, that childhood was over. I left them 
there to bear their trouble as best they 
could.” 

When I returned his face was transformed, 
and the light of love beamed in her eyes. 

“Scamp!” he said, “ Lilian has premised 
to be my wife; no one can part us; they may 
—_— us now, but her life is mine—mine 

ers.’ 

And Lilian clang to me and wept. 

“Oh! Dela!” she whispered, ‘‘I am so 
afraid papa may some day find out.” 

‘“« And if he does? ’’ I asked. 

She shuddered. 

“IT can’t bear to think what he would say; 
he has told me that Horace and I must cease 
to be friends.”’ 

* Lilian,” I replied, ‘ tell him that you love 
Horace!” but she could not be persuaded. 

Then a bright, resolute look came into the 
lad’s eyes. 

“I will write and tell him myself,” said 
Horace, “andI admired his courage. He 
did write—you know what followed?’ 

“Ido. I took his letter to his father, and 
told him what I thought of his son’s impu- 
dence!” 

** You forgot that day under the lime trees, 
my friend!" 

Sir Richard shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and was very still. 

“T did, I did!” he said at length, as he 
looked up at his companion,.and his eyes had 
an unusual moisture in them. ‘Mr, Lake 
and I had very high words, and we have been 
enemies since that day !”’ 

‘‘Horace was sent off to college at once,” 
continued Adela, ‘but not till he had met 
Lilian again under the walnut tree, and there 
we three made a compact of friendship which 
only death can break !” 

‘** And you have helped them ?” 

‘*T have, by every means in my power! ” 

‘* Adela ! you area noble girl, noble to stand 
by them in their trouble, and still more noble 
- tell me the truth thus, without reserva- 

ion !’ 

‘And now,” she said, earnestly, ignoring 
his compliment, “you will make both my 
friends hap y?” 

“T sho not wish Lilian to until 
she has proved this yo entleman’s affec- 
tion,’ he said, though y- “You see I 
have no other heir or heiress. Lilian will be 
& wealthy woman at my death,” 

“ Horace’s love will not change. Tell him 
that you will consent to Lilian’s marrying 
him, but that his bride will be portionless ! ” 

“And you think that he would still desire 

the marriage?” 
_ “Nay, Iam sure he would doubly desire 
it. Every true man loves to have his wife 
dependent upon him ; to know that she trusts 
to his manhood for all her small needs ! ” 

“ And Lilian?” 

Maes gladly give up riches for Horace’s 
sake |" 

+ “Enough ! enough! And now, Adela, what 
price are you willing to 8y for the happiness 
of your friends?” he asked, with a smile, 
¥ “* What price ?”’ she repeated, with a puzzled 
look in her eyes. 

“Yes! my doctor has ordered me to win- 
ter abroad in future. If I consent to this 
or cr will you accompany me and 

jillian ?”? 


“Do you think papa would let me?” she 
asked, 

“ I am sure of it,’’ he returned; “he does 
not like to see you look so pale, and he will 
believe that the milder climate of Mentone 
will cure your cough !”” 





“IT have not much cough,” she ‘asserted, 
with a smile. . 

**You have quite enough. Adela, if you 
consent, Horace shall come also. There!” 

**Do you really mean it?” she asked, a great 
gladness shining in her speaking face. 

‘Yes! really! What is the use of doing 
things by halves? But, Adela, all this must be 
a secret between us. Will you promise?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘** You will not tell either of them « word?” 

‘*T would not deprive you of the pleasure ! "’ 

‘Thank you, and now write to Horace 
Lake, and tell him to call here to-morrow, and 
leave the rest tome. Will that do?” 

‘‘Excellently. I will write at once !”’ 

‘“‘ Are you afraid I may change my mind?” 
he laughed. 

“Not much, but it seems too good to be 
true; a sort of fairy godmother business,” 
she answered. 

“So it is,” he said, softly. ‘Adela, it is 
you who have been the good fairy; but for 

ou I fear Lilian would have continued in 
er lack of happiness. Are you glad, my 
dear ?”’ 

“Very, very glad!’ she replied, brightly, 
and once more kissed his sorrow-lined brow 
with a gentle caress more eloquent of her 
gratitude than any words. 


ay 


(To be continued.) 








A TRUE REVENGE. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—(Continued.) 


Sue could not feel sorrow for the woman’s 
agony; all her pity was for herself, and the 
misery and disgrace her mad act had brought 
wee herself, and this she had no wish to 

ide. 

“There is your carriage! Need I say 
more?’”’ : 

Una felt she dare not refuse, and so, turning 
to the doctor, she said,— 

‘* Place her in my carriage.’’ Then to Sir 
Arthur, ‘“ You have helped me to my downfall. 
Will you come with me now?” 

She did not falter in her speech, but the 
southern glow had faded from the lovely face, 
leaving it cold and white as the ice-maiden 
herself; and round the great dark eyes were 
haggard circles that told the awful pressure 
she was putting on herself to appear calm 
before those other women. 

Looking at her as she stood there amid the 
cruel, bitter coldness of her own set—proud, 
calm, erect, even in the hour of her dethrone- 
ment—Sir Arthur pitied her. 

It must be a hard, humiliating blow he 
knew; and to her, who loved wealth, rank, and 
the attendant pomps, to be hurled withgut a 
moment's warning from the lofty pedestal on 
which her marvellous beauty and high rank 
had placed her, must be bitter, bitter indeed. 

He had planned his revenge, and his evil 
genius had helped him. He could afford to 
pity her now, and a little of the old tender- 
ness came back to his heart as he saw her 
standing alone in her beauty and bumiliation. 

“Yes; I will come with you,” he said, and 
the crowd moved aside while the now uncon- 
scious woman was borne to where the car- 
riage stood, and amid a breathless silence it 
drove away. 

Gossip ran high when the vehicles once 
more moved on their way, the women mur- 
muring, with gently drooped lids and curved 
red lips, that they had always thought that 
there was something outré about the youthful 
countess—a je na sa quoi—that told them she 
was not to the manner born. 

Then they remembered Lionel Raye and his 
character for wildness, and hands were up- 
lifted and cheeks tinged with faint shame- 
blushes, while their tongues weaved pretty 





little immoral romances anent the Countess 
Graydon’s birth. 

Thus the women! 

But the beautiful Una had won her way to 
the hearts of the masculine portion of her 
‘‘dear five hundred friends;”’ and as these 
latter saw her gloriously lovely, with the 
golden sunlight filtering through the thick- 
leaved branches of the fine old park trees 
down on to her in bright shafts, her large eyes 
dark and sombre in her passionate sorrow, 
they each and all felt a thrill of pity for her 
humiliation, and admiration for her pluck 
sweep over them; but she was a woman, 
young and ravishingly beautiful, and they 
were men! 

Meanwhile, the carriage, containing its 
strangely.met burdens, proceeded on its way, 
neither Sir Arthur or Una speaking a word. 
It was a short, terrible drive, for Una's mind 
was ina whirl ; a thousand horrors chased each 
other through her mind. 

In fancy she heard her husband’s renuncia- 
tion of herself ; in fancy heard the sneers of 
the women whom she had rivalled during her 
brief, triumphant reign, and she writhed in 
passionate, impotent agony of mind. 

She dreaded, too, the meeting wih her hus- 
band, the man she had wronged beyond re- 
call; and as the carriage came to a standstill 
outside the lovely house, with its beautiful 
luxuriance of vines and climbing roses, its 
calm air of repose, a great faintness came over 
her. What would be the sentence passed upon 
her conduct? Ah, what! 

The first glimpse of Lord Graydon’s pale, 
haughty face as the inanimate form of the 
woman was borne into the hall told her her 
doom, but she did not let him see this; she 
meant to fight hard for the luxuries and tri- 
umphs for which had bartered her soul and 
honour, and given up the man for whom she 
longed with a sickening, wearying, never-end- 


Ping longing. 


‘What is the meaning of this?” asked 
Lord Graydon, calmly, but his voice was 
hoarse and strained, and he turned—not to his 
wife, but to Sir Arthur. 

‘* There has been an accident,” was his hasty 
reply, and then he explained as rapidly as 
possible all that had occurred. 

As the Baronet concluded Lord Graydon 
turned his eyes sternly upon the lovely face of 
his wife, saying coldly and significantly,— 

‘* You seem doomed to bring trouble and 
sorrow upon all those who are in any way 
connected with you. It is rather a peculiar 
occurrence, under the circumstances.” 

Una’s proud dark eyes quailed before the 
accusation of his, and her heart sank. He had 
fixed his determination, she read that in his 
glance. Her reign—hershort, bright, triam- 
phant reign—was over. ‘‘Ah, Gabriel, Gabriel ! 
you would not have proved so harsh,” she cried 
in her heart, but she had severed herself from 
his love by her own act, and this was the end. 

She had no answer ready, and so bowing her 
head she passed ont of the room, apparently 
to see that the Italian was properly cared for ; 
but her orders were of the briefest. Asking no 
question, nor caring, she passed to her own 
elegant boudoir, and casting herself down on a 
soft lounge gave herself up to thought. 

This was the end, but whatend? How 
would, could her husband send her from him ? 
Oh! he never would, after al) the passionate 
words of love he had breathed in her ear. 
She recalled every tender glance, every loving 
intonation, and tried to deceive herself with 
the hope that with the memory of their 
recent marriage vows, their months of union, 
he would not have the courage to bid her go. 

And yet, as she thought these thoughts, a 
heavy sigh burst from her, and she cast a long- 
ing, yearning glance round the perfectly 
appointed room. This wae hers now, she was 
mistress of this aristocratic home; and Lady 
Graydon, where would the rest of her life be 
spent? 

She was not allowed to sit there in solitude 
for long. Presently there came a tap at the 
door, and in reply to her lowly spoken “ come 
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in” her husband entered. Not a word did she | loved so, left her to dwell with passionate 


eay, but sat there in an attitude of graceful 
meekness and submission. 

And he stood gazing upon her in passionate 
sorrow, wondering at her beauty, at her deceit. 
Could so lovely a creation be all ugliness 
beneath? Could her soul be dark with deceit 
as her mother’s was with crime, as her 
mother’s words would prove her. 

“Una,” he said, going a few steps nearer to 
her where she half sat, half reclined, upon an 


sorrow on the joys and triumphs to which she 


! must now bid adieu. 


| 
i 


ottoman; “Is it true that you wilfully de- , 
ceived me? that you kept the fact of Madame | 


Aldani’s visit to yourself on your wedding 
morning from me for fear that I should 
not marry you?’”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied steadily, but her lips 
quivered, and the rich colour all faded from 
her face, leaving it like a beautifully chiselled 
statue. 

A softened light came into his blue eyes as 
they watched the changing expressions on the 
superbly beautiful face; and Una, seeing this, 


' sombre dark eyes and sarcastic mouth, save his lifealone. 
| that there was an added 


CHAPTER XXIL 

‘‘Mrnor, this is the letter which I received 
last from Blanche.” 

Gabriel was sitting in the garden of his 
little Italian villa with the man whom he had 
called Carlos beside him. Not much changed 
was the grave, strange.looking face, with its 


vity, an added 


' sarcasm, which spread itself over the whole 


felt she had not quite lost, and breathed a quick , 


hard breath in her endeavour to calm her 
feelings. 

“‘ Did you do it for love of me, Una, or for 
ambition. Wife, wife! answer me truly, I 
implore you !’’ he cried out, passionately. 

“Can you ask me that question, husband? ” 
answered Una, in a soft, passionate tone 
—passionate with love’s tender ring in every 
chord—as she held her arms out wooingly to 
him, her dark eyes gazing into his. This 
could not be acting. 

He put out his arms and gathered her to his 
breast with a quick, low ery, and as his lips 
met hers, as he felt the heavy throbbing of 
her heart against his own, a voice, soft and 
low, but instinct with bitterest hatred, cried,— 

“False, wicked girl, how dare you utter 
such a lie? You told me that you could not 
afford to give up the position and luxuries 
your marriage with Lord Graydon would give 
you, for the sake of my mad words. Did you 
not even say that Gabriel Varne——!”’ 

‘* Peace, woman!” exelaimed Lord Gray- 
don, for it was the Italian, disfigured, horrible 
to gaze upon, who had stolen upon them thus. 
‘*‘ What thing do you dare to insinuate?” 

“That Una Raye, now Una Hamilton, 
married you for your money, loving Gabriel 
Varne with the whole strength of her soul!’’ 
was the slow, deliberate answer. 

Lord Graydon turned to his wife, expecting 
a hot denial, but the woman’s entrance and 
accusation had been so sudden that she only 
stood gazing at her in dumb amazement, guilt 
written in the dark, revengeful depths of her 
eyes. Yes, that vindictive glance, those 
tightly compressed scarlet lips, told the 
unhappy man that there was truth in the 
words of Madame Aldani. 

‘“Oh, Heaven!” he cried, hoarsely, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, and staggering to a 
lounge as a drunken man. ‘‘Oh, Heaven, this 
is more than I can bear!” 

Some moments after he raised his head. 
Madame Aldani had disappeared, and his wife 
was stretched upon a lounge, apparently in a 
half-fainting condition. Rising he went to 
her, laying his hand gently upon her shoulder, 
and speaking gently in remembrance of the 
days of their honeymoon, when he had thought 
her love was all his own. 

“ Una,” he said, “if you are fit to listen I 
wish to speak to you.” 
ture with one white hand, which he took to bein 
the affirmative, and socontinued. ‘ After the 
discovery I have made it will be impossible 
for us to live together. I will allow you so 
much a year. Yon can choose your own home, 
in whatever locality you please, but never let 
me see your face again when once I have ssid 
the words ‘ good-bye.’ ” 

‘* You will send me from you !"’ she returned, 


in low tones, too low for him to detect the | 


anger in them, but his reply was firm and 
short. 

‘‘T have told you my plans,” and then he 
left her, left her alone amid the luxuries she 


She made a slight ges- | 


countenance. He put outhis hand and took | 


the delicate paper from the Italian wine-seller, 
and calmly read the words written thereon. 

“Blanche Aldani,” he said. ‘Yes, that is 
the woman who says she is Farmer Gray’s 
wife and the mother of Una, Lionel Raye's 
child,’”’ he added more to himself than to his 
companion, but the other answered,— 

“ Ah, Blanche was always a deep one; she 
knows how to play her cards. Shegot no end 
of money out of Lionel Raye somehow after 
his wife’s—I mean the woman whom we 
called his wife;’’ there waea smile of admi- 
ration on the man's face which told he had the 
true Italian spirit in him. 

Meanwhile Gabriel sat there gazing dreamily 
across the fair, sleepy beauty of the landscape, 
now rich with the promise of summer; but 


he was not thinking—lover of nature as he d 


was—of the golden shadows on the blue 
waters of the lake, nor the sweet fragrance of 
the plentiful blossoms. His thoughts were of 
how he could mature his plans quickly, for he 
caw by this letter to Carlos that Una was in 
danger of betrayal at the handsof the woman 
who called herself her mother. 

“Carlos,” he said suddenly, laying his hand 
on the man’s shoulder. “ You must give me 
those papers at once. I must return to Eng- 
land by the earliest mail—say next week's. 
Can you get them by then?” 

“Yes, milor. The old padre told me I 
should get them this week. You shall have 
them the moment I get them,” was the quiet, 
honest reply; for Carlos was honest for an 
Italian descended from a line of brigand 
chiefs. 

He had thought it no harm to allow his 
beautiful but faithless wife to cozen the rich 
English milord; but when Gabriel Varne had 
put the consequences of such fraud before 
him, the natural cowardice of his nation came 
out, and he confessed at once that Madame 
Aldani was the sister of Farmer Gray’s wife, 
who had died in giving birth to thechild Una ; 
and after repeated assurances that no harm 
should come to him, had promised to give 
Gabriel the certificate of his marri with 
Blanche Aldani, the birth register of Una, who 
was born in Italy, and the register of her 
mother’s death. 

These it was that Gabriel Varne awaited so 
anxiously, for in the greatness and depth of 
his strong passionate love for Una he had 
pledged himself to prove her, at least, not the 
daughter of the vile Madame Aldani. Her 
mother was wicked enough, but not so lost as 
that creature, he told himself. Besides, he 
had an odd fancy in his head that Una was 
the issue of a legitimate marriage, and su he 
waited on. 

After a rather — silence the man 
rose, standing still for a moment’to gaze with 
all an Italian’s passionate love and admira- 
tion for his native land at the besutifal 
Sarr | before him ; then, turning to Gabriel, 
he said,— 

“If the papers come by to-morrow you will 
see me; if not, do not be disappointed. I will 
keep faith!” 

And then he strode away. 

Gabriel Varne did not ge in, but sat gazing 
mechanically after the tall, sturdy figure as it 
passed on its way amid the luxuriant, sloping 
vineyards; mechanically, for his thoughts 
were not of him nor of Italy. They had 


flown to England, where he had left his soul, 
his youth and peace. He saw Una as he had 
seen her on that fair spring morning, blush- 
ing and trembling beneath his glance; he 
heard her voice, so rich and clear, telling him 
that she loved him—only him—and a deep 
groan broke from him, while great beads of 


agony stood upon his broad 


“Oh Heaven! oh Heaven! how I love her. 
I shall go mad!” he cried, but there was none 
to hear that hopeless ory from a strong. man’s 
lips; none to aid him in his hour ef weakness, 
and perhaps so best. He would have to live 
i , to fight this bitter enemy alone ; 
better learn the lesson of self-control at once. 
Alas! that he should have the necessity ! 

The sun sank low in the west, and the 

shadows were giving place to 

purple, and across the water's clear surface 
roseate flush fell and a soft, sighing breeze 
sprang up among the orange and myrtle trees, 
and still he sat there with that resolute 
agonized face and dark, sombre eyes, fighting, 
struggling with the love that it was guilt tothin 
of, fighting hard and well; for when at length 
in the pale, purple dusk he rose, there was 
** conquest ” written on his face, amd a half-- 
smile curved his lips. Ah! Gabriel, many 
would worship: you with that smile upon 

lips ; that look in your tender, dark eyes! 

He was sitting there again on the morning 
following. eed, this cool vine shaded spot 
was his favourite resort, and when at home 
he always was to be seen there, looking. 
reamily across the smiling land. 

Well, he sat there thinking as usual of Una, 
and looking up suddenly as a dark shadow fell 
upon the sunlit sward before him; saw the 
Italian, Carlos, standing there, his face 
a and an open letter in his 
hand. 

“See, milor, wheat has happened to my 
Blauche!’’ he cried excitedly, holding the 
paper-out for the other's inspection. 

Quick as thought Gabriel mastered its con- 
tents, a perfect panorama of hopes, doubts, 
and fears ing athwart his dark face the 
while. Gubriel Varne mast be moved indeed 
to let‘ the world be cognisant of the fact. 

Looking up fromthe perusal of the letter, 
which was in Madame Aldani’s own hand- 
writing, he put hie hand vely on the 
man’s arm, saying y— 

‘Carlos Aldani, can you get me those papers. 
to-day—now, at once? I will double what I 
have promised you, only get'them. If not in 
your power, then I must go back to England: 
without them, and trust to you tosend them.” 

‘*I have them here,” was the laconic reply, 
as the man held out a small packet of ow 
papers tied up with blue ribbon. ‘The padre 
says théy are as she gave them into his 
hands.”’ 

Fora moment Gabriel did notspeak. He 
had not hoped that Fate would play into his- 
hands thus. Then motioning the man to 
follow he turned into the villa. He led the 
way to his private room where he and the 
Italian had held many & consultation. 

Now all that was at an end; the endfor 
which he had left England was accomplished. 
His promise to the dead Ianthe, who had 
loved so wéell—ah, why could he not have 
loved her ?—would be fulfilled, and the woman 
who had wrecked his life would be happy. 

Happy ? A doubt came over him; no, she 
loved him, she had told him so with her own 
lips. She could never be really happy, bat 
through him she might keep those empty 
vanities for which she had thrown her love, 
his love, aside. 

Well, that was her way of beinghappy, that 
was all; and he sighed deeply as he counted 
out the notes and handed them to Carlos 
Aldani. Whata power money was! Without 
it he could never have fathomed the mystery 
of Una’s birth. Now he felt sure that these 
papers contained more than Carlos thought, 
and wished to be alone; so he gave the Italian 
to understand, and in a few moments was 
alone with the coveted papers lying open 
before him. 
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Yet he did not open them wider, did | 


not commence to read for some time, but 


cat there with that brooding look ‘opon | 


his face, and a cold sneer creeping round the 
corners of his mouth; then suddenly he roused 
himself, and pushing the thick dark hair 
from his forehead took up the papers one by 


one. 

They were all there in the order he had 
expected —the marriage certiiicate of the 
woman Blanche Aldani with the Italian 


Carlos, and the certificate of the death of . 


Farmer Gray’s wife; bat the register of the 
birth of the child, what did this mean? 


Una Adeline. Gray. Then his suspicions | 
were correct. Una was the legitimate off- , 
spring of the poor old farmer's. He must , 


hasten to England at once with these tidings. 
Then he saw that there was yet another 
paper, and taking it up-saw that it was a letter 


in the dead actress's handwriting to her . 
| This was what her cold ambition had given | 


husband, imploring him, ‘for the sake of the 
love he once bore her, to take their child and 
shield it from the world. She would entrust 
this letter,” so it ran, ‘‘ to her sister Blanche, 


who had promised to fulfil all her.instruc- . 


tions; ”’ and she died happy, knowing that he 
would grant her request. 


It was all clear as noonday to Gabriel Varne. | 


Now he knew the letter that Sir Arthur 
received from Lionel Raye was a forgery from 
Carlos, and the whole scheme was thus 
placed before him as though in written 
characters. 

A thrill of passionate joy swept ove: him as 


he thought how soon he would see the lovely | 


face of the woman he loved. He overlooked 
in the might of this passion the deed that 
Una had done, for the letter which he had read 
and which had thrown him into such terror 


for Una told Carlos of the fearful accident | - 
come in the rich clear tones ; and then Gabriel . 


fels two warm, soft arms round his neck, 


to Madame Aldani. 

But then Gabriel knew she was not Una’s 
mother, and therefore sympathised with her 
for the horror and loathing that must have 
possessed her to make her do such a thing. 
He felt that Una would not wilfully have 
trampled u the lost creature, but—yes, he 
could quite realise the sudden, passionate im- 
pulse to ride over the mocking, wicked-faced 
woman. 

He had not many preparations to make, 
and by an early hour was ready to start, and 
by noon was speeding on his way to Paris 
bound for London, and the fulfilling of his 
promise to the dead girl who had loved him, 
and the working out of his revenge upon the 
woman whom he loved. 


———— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


On a fair summer's morning, when the earth 
was teeming with plenteousness and warm 
throbbing beauty, Una Hamilton, the proud, 
haughty Lady Graydon sat in a luxuriously- 
appointed morning room, partaking her 
chocolat and chicken atone. 

There was a subdued, albeit discontented 
expression on her lovely face, which had lost 


none of its marvellous beauty. The old | 


richness of colour was upon the soft, olive 
cheeks; the old vivid scarlet upon the fall 
lips, and the dusky eyes were bright and 


passionate as of yore; but over the whole . 


disappointment had written his name in 
large, clear characters, 
Lord Graydon had made his arrangements 


rapidly, as one who fears to delay, forhe knew | 


that his resolution would give way if not 
acted upon at once, and his pride forbade his 
living in such close communion with a woman 


whose soul was filled with love for another; | 


and so, at the expiration of a fortnight after 
the accident to Madame Aldani, Una was in- 
Stalled in a pretty villa in West Kensington. 
It was furnished in the most exquisite style; 
there were flowers, luxuries of every descrip- 
tion, but she enjoyed them in solitude. 

Not one of her former co-called friends 
called upon the deposed qneen of fashion, 


who was the daughter of that dreadful crea- 
| ture. How very painful for poor Lord Gray- 
don to be tied for life to her ! 
| The story proved more than a nine days’ 
| wonder, and had not yet ceased to be a 
| favourite theme of gossip at five-o'clock tea. 
Very lovely was she looking with that new 
| Meekness upon her countenance ; und Gabriel 
| Varne, coming up the long pathway that ran 
| along the wide smooth grassplot, felt his 
, heart leap with quick, passionate throbs at 
sight of her. . 

He took in every detail; the long loose 
morning robe of creamy lace and carmine 
ribbon trimmings. Una always dressed, 
though there was no one to see her; it had 
become a habit, the dark glossy head leaning 
against the light chintz cushion of the chair, 


the lovely dark glowing face, and the disap- | 


pointed expression; he saw her loveliness, 
and a pang of unutterable sorrow seized him. 


her, this was all she had gained by throwing 
, his love uside—beautiful, splendid solitude! 


, Ah! how different her life would have been ; 


with him! how he would have cherished her ! 

He did not blame Lord Graydon—nay, he 
' pitied him after hearing the whole details 
, from Sir Arthur—but, oh ! how he would have 

prized her love! 
| Una did not raise her eyes, nor change her 
position at the sound of footsteps. She had 
grown unaccustomed to the ring of the 
visitors’ bell ard scarcely heeded its tones as 
they rang out through the quiet of the house ; 
therefore it was with no little curiosity that 
she awaited the advent of the ‘‘ gentleman” 


whom the servant announced to be awaiting | 


her pleasure. 
‘** Gabriel!” 
Ah, the flood of passionate love and wel- 


inhaled the subtle perfume of her masses of 
dusky hair, felt the quick beat of her heart 
against his breast. 

It was a sweetly bitter moment; both 


showed no other sign of the tumu!t going on 
| within his breast. 

| I did not come here to speak of that past 
but of your strange separation from your 
husband,”’ hecbserved. ‘* Why is it? Sarely 
not because of that woman’s assertion that you 
were her child ?”’ 

“No, but because he discovered, or rather 
some of my words were repeated to him, ano 
he does not, to use his own expression, choose 
to hold a secondary place in his wife's hears 
I could not deny that I murried him for hie 
money, and so we parted.” , 

Una tried hard to speak lightly, but Gabriel 
read in her tones the yearning for the life of 
gaiety and pleasure she hud scarcely more 
than tasted of, ere she wasforced, nolens volens, 
to quit. 

“You believe that Madame Aldani is 
Farmer’s Gray’s wife and your mother?” he 
said. 

“ There is no doubt of it,” was her languid 
reply. She did not like the turn their conversa- 
tion was taking. 

‘‘What if I prove it to be a tramped-up 
story from begining toend?” he asked; and 
then, without giving her time to reply, he 
explained the mean trick which the Italian 
had played upon Sir Arthur und Farmer 
Gray, showing her the papers in corroboration 
of his tale, 

He saw by the light and animation th»t 
flashed over her face what thoughts this 
revelation gave rise to, and he wondered if 
Lord Graydon would be able to keep to his 
resolution of living apart from his beautiful 
wife very long. 

Could George’s mind once be dispossessed of 
the idea that she loved him (Gabriel), he felt 
assured she would be taken at once back to 
home and heart ; and in his love for the faith- 
less Una, he made up his mind to try éo effect 
this. 

‘‘ Have you told George this?’’ she asked 
in her joy, forgetting that she was after all 
| only of plebeian extraction ; but it was horrible 

to think she had ever imagined that woman to 


remembered and yet forgot the barrier that be her mother, and so poor old Farmer Gray 
lay between them. Then Gabriel put the, was thought of with pleasure, at last by his 
lovely form from him, put away the lovely face arrogant daughter. ; 
with its vivid scarlet mouth which he might; ‘ No,” was Gabriel's reply, “but I intend 
not kiss; its glorious passionate eyes which goingto him this afternoon. Is he at Park- 
glanced so appealingly into his, but whose lane still?” : 
appeal he dared not, for his honours’ sake| “ Yes,” said Una. “ But, Gabriel, I no longer 
answer, though it wovld have been bliss care.” 
beyond speaking to have done so! ‘“‘ Hush,’’ interrupted the other. ‘‘ You chose 
“ Yes, Una, itis I!" he replied, in tonesthat your path, Una. Heaven knows my heart, all 
sounded odd and constrained. ‘‘I have come its anguish, all its temptations, aud I have 
in the hope that you will tell me how to rein- sworn by the love I bear you to reinstate you 
_ state you in your husband's favonr.”’ ; in your husband's home, to give you back those 
| Gabriel, you! you!” cried the girl, pas- pleasures the love of which drove you to wreck 
sionately. ‘Have you nothing more than my life.” 
that to tell me?” Gabriel Vane spoke solemnly, not as a lover 
| ‘* Nothing!” ; breathing words of love to his mistress; and 
| Hehad regained his composure now, and Una felt a strange awe come over her at the 
his bonour, onceremembered, wouldbea shield might and purity of the love that sought no 
in their hour of cruel temptation. other revenge than that of heaping coals of fire 
| Ad] the + is then as a thing that has by means of his unselfishness. : 
not been?” went on, forgetting inher love! What had she done? Thrown away this 
‘and anguish—in the bitterness of her grand and mighty love for the emptiness of a 
dethronement—that there was the barrier of , title and wealth, tied herself for life toa man 
a wedding ring, of vows plighted before her who only loved her second to the opivion of the 
Maker, between them. world, and lost this one for ever | 
| _ She only recognised too late the worth of| A flood of bitter anguish washed over her 
, the man she had jilted, the mighty force of ; soul, and throwing herself down on a lounge 
the love he would have given her, and in the , she gave way to a perfect storm of grief. But 
hour of her repentance she forgot all else. _, it was too late now; her destiny was fixed. No 
“No, Una, it is alive, cruelly alive, in my | beating of her wings against the gilded bars 
, breast, the memory of what I once deemed ; could break them. With her own hands she 
you, but my honour forbids words leaving my | had closed the lock upon love, and sought ia 
mouth which your husband may not hear,’’ | the glittering cage for pleasure. _ : 
was the quiet reply. How could she live her life with this love 
Una’s proud face drooped at the reproach. | gnawing and tearing her heart-strings day by 
She had forgotten her womanly delicscy in day? Ah, Una, why did you not think of this 
her passion. How much lower indeed than when it was not yet too late? When to throw 
the angels he must hold her, and she felt that! your arms round the neck of him you love 
she merited his contempt. | with such deep, passionate love would have 
“ Ah, Gabriel, you have taught me the lesson , been no sin? Too late! too late! 
Iso well needed. Would to Heaven I had “Gabriel, Gabriel! it will kill me never to 
learned it a year ago,” she breathed softly ;and;see your face, never to hear your voice. 





@ quick spasm of pain and regret flashed across Oh, Gabriel! is there no other alternative? 
the dark swarthy face of the man, but he Must—” 
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Again he interrupted the passionate, wailing 

words. He knew that in the moments when 
her heart was not brooding over this love she 
would rejoice in all the triumphs of being 
society's queen, and therefore he spoke the next 
words clearly and distinctly. 

**Una, cease! I came here with an object. 
Give me a letter for your husband asking his 
forgiveness, and, telling him that he has been 
mistaken, that you—well, tell him something 
that will disabuse his mind of the idea that 
you do not care for him.”’ 

A proud cold look came over the lovely face, 
and the dark eyes grew sombre in the might of 
her pride, and the dark head raised itself 
haughtily. 

‘‘T have nothing to ask his forgiveness for, 
and I will not write to him,” she answered, 
coldly, then meeting his glance her eyes fell. 

“‘Nothing? Well, I will see him myself. 
Good-bye, Una! We may never meet again, so 
I will say farewell, and may you be happy in 
the life you have chosen! ” 

He was gone before she had time to reply, 
but something whispered to her that this was 
not the last time, and so she sighed and 
returned to the perusal of a novel which she 
had laid beside her before Gabriel's entrance, 
but she could not read ; her thoughts wandered, 
despite herself, to that interview with her 
husband which Gabriel had spoken of, and a 
thrill passed through her at the thought that 
perbaps he would learn to forgive her in time. 

Meanwhile Gabriel Varne, on leaving the 
garden of the villa, hailed a cab, and bidding 
the cabman drive to Park-lane set himself to 
think how best to tell his tale to conciliate the 
wounded feelings of young Lord Graydon. 

Long ere he could come to any satisfactory 
explanation for Lord Graydon he found him- 
self in Park-lane, and in a few moments more 
at the gates of the house where he hoped to 
find the husband of the woman he loved. 
Lord Graydon was within, and in a very short 
space of time the two—husband and lover of 
one woman — stood face to face. 

‘‘To what am I indebted for this honour?” 
began Lord Graydon, sarcastically, his face 
flushing the while, but Gabriel waved him to 
silence with a stern gesture. 

“IT am come with proofs of your wife's 
legitimacy, proofs that she is Farmer Gray's 
daughter by his lawful wife, and that that 
wife died in giving birth to her child,” he 
returned, coldly and deliberately. 

‘*What!’’ cried the young Earl, in tones of 
unmistakable relief. ‘‘ Prove it, Varne, for 
Heaven's sake, The horror of that woman's 
claim hangs round me like a nightmare !” 

‘‘Here are the proofs!” and Gabriel held 
them ont, seating himself at the same time, 
for he knew they would take at least twenty 
minutes perusing. 

Lord Graydon read them carefully, each new 
thought they called up showing itself plainly 
on his fair, open face, and the rather weak 
mouth twitched nervously as he laid them 
down and looked in silence at the man who 
had brought them to him. 

‘‘Una,” he said at length, ‘does she know 
of this?” 

‘Yes. I have apprised her of the facts of 
her birth, and also Sir Arthur. I have also 
sent Madame Aldani back to Italy, after 
making her write a confession of the truth. 
She was glad enough to go, for all that brought 
her wealth here is gone from her,” replied 
Gabriel. 

“Then you have seen Una?” said Lord 
Graydon, glancing suspiciously into the dark, 
unreadable face, but Gabriel’s dark, beautiful 
eyes met the jealous blue ones unflinchingly. 

‘‘T have, and shesent meto you. Have you 
any objection to her ambassador?” was the 
half laughing reply. He had put his hand to 
the plough and meant to work tothe end. No 
sign of emotion or regret did he show, and 
looking upon him Lord Graydon thought to 
himself that Gabriel Varne must have for- 
gotten. i 

Lord Graydon was the soul of honour, gay 
and merry-hearted, but he knew not the 





| 
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meaning of the word love as did Gabriel; he 
could not fathom the sublime depths of his 
companion’s nature, nor understand the love 
that only sought the happiness of the loved 
object. 

No, he decided, there was no love left in 
Gabriel's heart for Una, or he could not look 
like that as he gave her back to husband and 
happiness and Una? She would not have 
sent Gabriel had she loved him. This was 
her proud way of showing him that he had 
been mistaken. 

It is so easy for a man to deceive himself if 
he wishes so to do, and Lord Graydon already 
repented of his act. Every moment he missed 
the lovely face of the woman he called his 
wife, and now that the awful disgrace was 
lifted from her name he could call her back to 
him, back to his home, his heart. 

Gabriel saw how it would be, anda half sad, 
half pleased, smile flitted across his dark face. 
Una would come back to her luxurious home 
and take her place in the society she loved, 
and he would be left to wander alone through 
the world—alone for ever. 

“ Varne,” said Lord Graydon, grasping his 


: hand tightly. ‘‘ tell me truly why you have 


done this? Why did you take all this trouble 
for a woman who—who—” he stopped and 
turned red to the roots of his bright, curly 
hair. 

“Do not pause. Who jilted me for you?” 
responded the other. ‘‘ Well, to tell the truth, I 
thought it would be a bit of fun to outwit 
that she-devil,”’ he added lazily, and Lord 
Graydon had to be content with that, for 
Gabriel rose with the evident intention of 
taking leave. 

‘Will you not stay for launch?” asked 
George. 

‘““No thanks, I am due atmy club. Ihave 

fulfilled my mission, and need not interfere 
any more.” 
- So saying, he shook hands with the youug 
earl and turned away. Turned away to 
loneliness and useless longing for one whom he 
felt to be unworthy, yet whose image he could 
not oust from the place he had given it ‘‘ one 
little year ago.” 

In the afternoon of that same day Una was 
surprised to see a carriage stop at the kerb in 
front of her house, but when she saw her 
husband and Farmer Gray descend there- 
from a strange tremor took possession of 
her, and she looked about her almost as if she 
would flee from them. 

She did not rise when they entered the 
room ; indeed, she had not the power. Lord 
Graydon took this for coldness, hauteur, 
anything but the reality, that she had during 
the last few hours fought a hard battle, in 
which she had learned to loathe the riches 
for whose sake she had married him. 

If he could have seen her writhing on the 
soft lounge, clutching wildly at the carved 
back till the delicate skin was bruised, calling 
aloud to Gabriel to return to her, on Heaven 
to grant her release from her husband and the 
riches she had so coveted, his touch would not 
have been so tender nor his voice so caressing 
as it was now as he asked, in subdued tones,— 

“Una, my wife, have you no welcome for 

e?” 


‘“What welcome should I give you, my 
lord ?"’ she retorted, coldly, feeling cruel in her 
misery, and taking no heed of her old father, 
who stood before her, his sturdy frame 
slightly bent, his rugged, fine old face pitiful 
in its yearning. . 

“I was soo hasty, Una, I own, but, surely 
you will pardon me that, remembering the 
awful blowI received. Think of our longline 
with never a blot on the name, the scoffs and 
jeers of my own set!” 


(To be continued.) 








Ir has done everyone good to be somewhat 
a by the heat and drenched by the rain 
of life. 





MR. TIMOTHY GREY, THE 
BACHELOR. 
—o— 
I. 
Turorny Grey is a bachelor, 
A bachelor is he ; 
Little and thin, and cranky and cross, 
And owning to sixty-three. 
He says he'd have married long ago, 
Married like any other, 
If he could have only found a girl, 
Any way like his mother. 


Il, 
His mother was never sick at all, 
She hadn’t any nerves to ache, 
She was always up and hard at work, 
Before the birds were awake. 
She cooked for a dozen every meal, 
She had all the wool to spin, 
She baked and brewed, and she kept her 
house, 
As clean as a new-made pin. 


Itt. 
She wove the cloth, she made the clothes, 
She taught the children to read, 
She was always neat, she was always there 
Ready for any one’s need. 
«« And if I could find a wife like her,”’ 
He said, ‘: I’d marry to day.”’ 
Then scornfully answered a lovely girl : 
“ Ridiculous ! Timothy Grey. 


Iv. 
‘* There never was any woman yet 
But had many a pain and ache; 
There never was one could cook for twelve, 
Could nurse, and clean, and bake, 
And spin and weave, and sew, and teach, 
And work in the garden too ; 
And yet be always pretty and neat ; 
It’s what no woman can do ! 


v. 
“ Good and sweet was your mother, no doubt ; 
Bat I think it may be said 
The living mothers who love and toil 
Are good as the mothers dead. 
I mean to do as my mother does— 
My mother is good and sweet— 
And so are ten out of every ten 
Of the mothers that we meet.” 


vI. 
She turned to her love with beaming face— 
Now, what do you think, dear Harry?” 
“’Tis a very fortunate thing,” I said, 
For some poor girl that Mr. Grey 
Is not inclined to marry.” 
A. E.. D. 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ar nine o’clock, or rather at five minutes to 
nine the next morning, behold me at the rail- 
way station, clad as much unlike myself as 
possible, my heart in my mouth, my hands 
cold and numbing, my head as it were on fire. 
I was dressed in a new Newmarket coat, un- 
known as yet to any of my acquaintances ; 
and I wore a plain little bonnet, a very thick 
black veil, coming down to my upper lip, and 
I carried in my hand a small bag, which I held 
in a vice-like clutch, for did it not contain my 
diamonds? On leaving home I had said to 
Harris, in a would-be off-hand manner :— 
“Oh, Harris! if Mrs. Rose, or anyone calls, 
you can say I have gone out for the morning, 
and that I may not be into lunch.” Very sure 
was I that I would not be home for that 
meal! At the terminus I met Ralph, who 
was waiting for me, with an exceedingly 
grave face, and our tickets in his hand. 





‘Come along, Diana!” he said; “ there is 
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not much time to spare, and I have engaged a 
i to 


ourselves, so we shall not be | co 


bothered by strangers. I was glad he had had 
the forethought to do this. He also had bought 
quite @ pile of picture papers and magazines ; 
and I took my seat with a sense of relief 
that so far it was s0 good. We had not been 
seen by a soul that knew us; but I was not so 
well pleased to overhear the guard remon- 
strating with the ticket - collector as fol- 


lows : 

“No! that’san engaged carriage ; shove him 
in somewhere else, they don’t want no com- 
pany, I + ere Don’t you see they are a bride 
and bridegroo 

I was scarlet. I scarcely dared look at 


were well out in the country, speeding mer- 
rily along, past farms and fields. From 
Ralph’s impassive expression I laid the flatter- 
ing unction to my soul that the guard's re- 
mark had not reached bis ears. 

We were not long in reaching London. At 
Waterloo wechartered a hansom, and drove off 
to that busy thoroughfare in which Gold and 
Onyx’s establishment is situated. Bag in 
hand I descended, and walked into their mag- 
nificent shop, packed with variegated marble, 
surrounded by glass cases, containing exqui- 
site specimens of their craft; cases well 
guarded by the light eyes of several haughty- 
looking young men. They eyed us, and doubt- 
less thought we were a married couple, or a 
couple about to be married, desirous of invest- 
ing in silver plate or jewellery. The business 
—the hateful business of making known my 
errand—was taken off my hands by Ralph. 
He whispered a word or two toone of the 
assistants, who bowed, and led the way down 
a carpeted passage, and into a luxuriously 
furnished back-room, lit from the top by a | 
vast skylight. Here one elderly gentleman, 
with very keen eyes, was seated at a table, ex- 
amiring some stones under a microscope, and 
the very Jewish-looking traders were eagerly 
superintending the performance. They all 
three looked up at us as we were shown in, and 
the young man, our conductor, said,— 

+m tleman and lady, to dispose of 
diamonds, Mr. Gold,’’ and then disappeared. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gold, rising and bowing, 
and offering me a chair. “Diamonds are 
rather a drug in the market just now. These 
African diamond fields have reduced the value 
of the stones enormously, and placed diamonds 
— the reach of almost everyone nowa- 

ays.’ 

“True,” argued Ralph politely ; ‘‘small 
stones, but fine ones I fancy still hold their 
own.’ 

‘Fine stones! I mean flawless, and of a 
good colour,” glancing at those on a piece of 
velvet before him, ‘‘ alwayscommand a certain 
marketable value; but money is scare. Times 
are bad, and buyers are rare. This lady, I 
presume, wishes to dispose of her diamonds? "’ 
said Mr. Gold, glancing sharply at me. 

“Yes; or if that is not practicable to 
raise money on them,” returned Ralph. 

At this Mr. Gold raised his eyebrows very 
expressively, and his companions exchanged a 
glance of open amusement. 

Decidedly their expectations of the value 
of my jewels were of strictly moderate dimen- 
sions. 

“Perhaps the lady would allow us to see the 
stones?” 

“Certainly,” I mumbled, as I hastily 
fumbled at my bag. 

_ “Are they Brazilian or African?” he 
inquired. ‘ Stars, earrings, brooches?” 

“No,” I returned, still wrestling with the 
lock, ‘The diamonds are Indian. The orna- 
ment I wish to sell is a necklace,” 

“Oh, a reviere ?” 

“You shall see it immediately,” I responded, 
now pulling out my parcel of chamois leather 
and silver paper. ‘And if you would kindly 
remove those stones from the piece of velvet 
I will lay it on it, and you will be better able 
to judge of its effect !’ 

The conviction that I was about tc open 








movement laid the dazzling object on the 
strip of velvet, well under the light. It 
ee sparkled, it blazed-“the stones seemed, as it 
were, to run into each other, and make one 
blinding band of light. 


m!” there was dead silence. Then one of the Ger- 


ps man Jews, thrown off his professional balance 
Ralph. When I ventured to glance at him we | for once in his life, loudly ejaculated, — 


Gold, ‘‘ extraordinary—a—a—article—I have 
seen—for—for a considerable time! ”’ 


coolly. 


their eyes gave me a certain amount of] in an hour’s time,” said Ralph. ‘ That is, if 


it suits you?”’ 


urage. 
Alas! it was the last triumph my precious} ‘‘ Yees, yees!” said Herr Schammel, eagerly. 


necklace was ever likely to afford me. As I|‘‘ That is one goot plan. Come back in an 
unrolled it I thought of the murmurs, the| hour and we will do business—we will éxamine 
whispers, the wide-eyed admiration, that had | and consult, and let you know.” 

surrounded me as it flashed upon my neck. 


“Very well,’’ acquiesced Ralph, taking his 

it, and with a quick | hat. 
eS 5 Mr. Gold rose and opened the door in a 
most courtly manner for me to pass out. Un- 
doubtedly a lady who owned such diamonds was 
fully entitled to respect. 

‘What shall we do for an hour?” said 
Ralph, looking at his watch. ‘‘ Take a turn 
at the Royal Exhibition of Water Colours 
and then have lunch, or shall we charter a 
hansom to the park and sit there under the 
trees?” 

I voted for the pictures, they would be more 
private than the park, where we would run 
the risk of meeting mutual acquaintances who 
might be up for the day like ourselves. 

Indeed, in the gallery I recognised two 
; Southsea faces, and only fervently trusted that 
ni they did not recognise my figure. My face I 
‘ defied them to see. 

After half-an-hour’s cursory inspestion of 
the pictures we adjourned to a fashionable 
‘luncheon place, where we sat at a little round 
'marble table, and I was regaled by Ralph's 
command with a bowl of strong soup, and he 

“A very old ornament, in miserable con- | bad a sandwich and a glass of beer. 
dition!” Many other people were lunching at the same 

“You allude to the setting ?’”’ said Ralph. time, some seated in couples, some solitary, 
‘“‘ Yes, it 18 abont four or five hundred years of some in quantities. 
age!” We were rather near the door, and com. 

*“‘ And the stones are cut in the most barbar- ' manded a view of the street and all passers- 
ous oriental fashion,” continued Mr. Gold,’ by. 
now warming to his work, and proceeding to' As Ralph and I sat vis-d-vis we conversed iv 
make little of a parure that had literary low tones about the necklace. 
taken away my breath. ‘*He is a sharp hand, that Gold,’ said 

“I know nothing of lapidary work,” said'my cousin; “but if he thinks we are going 
Ralph. “ But this I do know, that the neck- ' to let him have the necklace for a song he ie 
lace was the property of Indian princes, and mistaken. When we return do you remain in 
is enormously valuable. Even my unprofes- the shop, and I will do the bargaining. I wil! 
sional eye can see that!” tell him that we are not pressed to sell it!” 

‘‘ The centre stone I admit is of astonishing! ‘‘ Oh, Ralph, t ut we are /” 
brilliancy,’”’ pointing as he spoke tothe Evil; ‘* Well, if the worst comes to the worst, i 


For fully as long as you could count thirty 


* Gott in Himmel!” 
‘‘ This is the most—most—” stammered Mr. 


“It is not extraordinary,” said Ralph, 
“It is absolutely unique. It is, as 
you are aware, I am sure, matchless! ”’ 

The three professionals satand stared. The 
Mr. Gold drew it towards him, and began to 
examine it more closely, having once more | 
put the microscope to his eye. Fora long time 
he said nothing ; at length he pushed it to- 
wards the oldest and fattest of his companions, 
and turning to me said,— 





Eye, which seemed to wink back at his finger 
with a fierce lurid flash. 

‘““Eh, Herr Schammel! what do you think 
of that white diamond?” 

Herr Schammel muttered something in 
German, which, of course, I did not under- 


stand. 
“And,” continued Mr. Gold, addressing 


himself to Ralph. ‘May I ask, sir, what is . 


your idea of the value of these diamonds at a 
rough guess? ”’ 

‘At a rough guess—fifteen thousand pounds 
at least !’’ returned Ralph, without hesitation. 

oi Gold laughed good-humouredly and 
said,— 

‘* My dear sir, if you were to take ten thou- 
sand off that sum you would be nearer the 
mark!” 

‘* Will you pledge your professional reputa- 
tion on that opinion?” asked Ralph. 

With an air of surprise Mr. Gold looked 
uneasy ; glanced at Herr Schammel and his 
companions, and said,— 

“At such a cursory glance I could not say 
anything that would bind me in such a man- 
ner, but this I may say at once, that you very 
much over-rate their marketable value! ” 

‘Yet I was told by a good judge that their 
worth was nearer twenty than fifteen thousand 
pounds!” I put in racher indignantly, for this 
beating down, in the face of the sensation that 
the diamonds had at first made on these three 
experienced judges, made me angry. 

**Ah, my good young lady,” said Mr. Gold, 
softly. ‘‘That was some flatterer. Nothing 
pleases a lady more than to have her jewels 
appraised at double their value. Your friend 
was not thinking of being a purchaser. There 
is a great difference between admiring an 
article and buying it!” 

“Will you and these gentlemen carefully 
examine the necklace, and give us your opinion 


of its value? We will leave it here and return 


myself will advance six thousand on it. I 
| would gladly give you the money right out. 
Nothing I should like more, but I spend every 

‘shilling of my income. The park and the 

“yacht swallow it down wholesale, and I, like 
yourself, cannot touch a penny of my capital 
However, I can raise six thousand on a mort- 
gage |” 

‘‘Never for me, Ralph! I would not take 

it!” 

“No; but your mother would. She is not 

8o sensitive | ’’ 

| ‘ Why should you pay her debts? With me 
it is different.” 

‘ ‘ Well, I hope after this that you will have 
done with her and her money matters. At 
any rate, you will be out of her way if Hugh’s 

, regiment goes to Ireland.” 

“ Ralph!’ I gasped. ‘ There is Hugh—he 
and another officer have just gone past. And, 
oh! what, what am I to do? They have 
stopped and turned, and they are actually 
coming in here 1’? 


{ 
{ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


My words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when the door swung open, and Hugh and a 
, man I had never seen before strolled in, and 
‘went up to the frizzy-haired young lady at the 
' counter and ordered refreshments. 

It was to supp'y the wants of the stranger 
that they had called in, for I knew that Hugh 
never ate lunch, saying that he considered it 
“an insult to his breakfast, and an injury tc 
his dinner.” 

As Hugh was not eating he had ample time 
to look about him, and his eye fell on a friend 
at the next table but one to ours, who loudly 
hailed him, saying,— 

“Hullo, Halford! What are you doing up 
in the village ?” 
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“ Only up for-a couple of hours’ business at 
the Horse Guards.”’ 
“ Quartered at Portsmouth now, ain’t 


“Yes; but I’m at this confounded camp of 
exercise just now.” 

“Oh, yes! 
married man you are not as keen for these 
impromtu affairs as you were? I hear that 
Mrs. H. is the belle of Southsea, and that her 
diamonds make your eyes water! You fell 
on your legs, old chappie. Has she any 
sisters? I'm in the market still, you know!” 

“And likely to be there,” returned Hugh, 
with a grin. ‘I could not honestly recom. 
mend you to any girl, Craufurd; you are too 
hard in the mouth for double harness," 

“A case of the pot abusing the kettle! I 
should not answer fer your domestic harness, 
splashboard, and splinterbar if you happened 
to get an unexpected cut.’’ 

Such, for instance, I said to myself, as his 
discovering me that moment. 

He took no notice of this sally. He had 


' 
; 


| ford did not redeem her di 


By the way, now you are a 


' while Mrs. 


{ 


| attitude to relax, and broke for 


There was something else tosign—a regular | 
prim-looking written agreement, whieh set of the i 
for her sake, I did think—yes, with 


forth these facts, that “if Mrs. Diana Hal- 
diamond necklace 

within the space of twelve months it was to, 
be the sole property of William Gold, James ' 
Onyx, a. Hermann va perme on ym further | 
payment of six thous pounds, mean- 
Diana Halford was to under- 
take to pay ten per cent. interest quarterly | 
- six thousand pounds already advanced to. 
er.” 
This I also signed in a still more shaky ! 
hand. Little did I guess that those two) 


| signatures were, so to speak, two big nails 


hammered into my.own coffin. 
Now that the bargain was clinched Messrs. | 
Gold and Co. permitted their —— 


measured praises of the Begam’s necklace. 
Such stones had not been in the market, 
within their memory. The central dant , 





| was supreme, and must.surely be an historical 


caught sight of Ralph and me—me merely as __ 


Ralph's veiled companion. 

* Hullo, Torpichen!’’ he exclaimed, as 
Ralph stood, and placed himself well between 
us. ‘When did yon come up to town?” 

“'Phis morning.” 

“ Seen anything of my—of Diana?” 

“Yes; I saw her yesterday driving with 
Mr. Rose.”’ 

‘*Oh! Well, I hope to get home in a day or 
two.” 

Then he looked very hard at me, glanced 
significantly at Ralph, with a scornful, 
satirical expression in his eye, as much as to 
say “Ah, ah! old man, I have found you 
out.” 
Then he nodded carelessly to my com. 
panion, joined his friend, who took his arm, 
and walked him away, and as they went 
Hugh, I keow, said something—something 
about Rwlph and his lady friend, which de- 
lighted and tickled the other,-and then they 
both left arm-in-arm, laughing. 


' that the 


jewel. Could I favour them with any infor- | 
mation ? 
I told them all that was in my power. How 
age of the necklace was unknown; | 
how and where it had been found; how it was | 
regarded with great superstition ; and how the 
stone that they supposed to be historical was. 


' known as the “ Evil Eye.” 


As I said this it seem to emit an angry | 
flash at me, as Mr. Gold held it up rap-. 
turously against his coat. Perhaps it was, 


| threatening me for thus pawning it, and pro- | 


I felt furious with Hugh. Query, would he ! 


have been so amusing if he had known that 
the veiled laay was his own wife ? 


“A narrow squeak!” ejaculated Ralph, 


drawing a long breath, and wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

As for me I had no nerve for these kind of 
scenes, no heart for dancing on volcanoes. I 
was 80 unhinged that I was obliged to remove 
my veil, which was suffocating me, and to ask 
for a glass of water. 

After I had recovered my self-command we 
once more sallied forth to Gold and Onyx, 
which was not many yards distant. As we 
entered I saw that every eye was fixed on me 
—undisputably the fame of my diamonds had 
been noised through the establishment. 

I did not repair to the private sanctum, as 
previously. According to his wish Ralph 
went alone, and I sat in the shop and waited, 
and looked at the contents of the glass-case 
beside me, and wished myself safe at home in 
“Espn drawing-room. 

alph was away an hour. He told me 
afterwards that they had bad a tremendously 
tough struggle —he single- handed against 


mising to punish me in some way. Who 
knows ? ' 

“ There is sudicent material for four neck- | 
laces,” said Herr Schammel, impressively. 
‘The stones are massed and muddled in 
the most extravagant fashion, If you don't 
redeem the necklace we shall break it up, and , 
distribute the stones. The E or of Russia 
has an agent looking out for some really fine 
diamonds, and I know of other purchasers 
from America and Australia.” 

It was.evident that Mr. Schammel was, 
pleased with the bargain. Ralph took charge | 
of the cheque, and I resumed my empty bag, | 
and we withdrew, followed to the shop en- 
trance by our four companions. j 

Having no time to lose we drove off at once 
to Waterloo, and I reached home without any 
misadventure by six o'clock in the evening. | 
I was worn out by the long, exciting day, and | 
my head ached as it had never ached before. | 
I told Harris that I required no dinner, and 


| went up te my room, undressed, and swal- | 


lowed a cup of tea. 

After this I went to bed, and laid my-weary | 
head on my pillow, having the cheque 
for six thousand pounds carefally beneath it. 

Next day Lady Lorraine’s maid came to see 
me after breakfast with a verbal message from ; 


_ her mistress. 


four others, for Mr. Onyx had joined the 


party. 


Vainly they had talked, argued, and ex- ' 
vanded, and backed one another's opinion. ' 


Iph was inflexible. Six thousand pounds 
or he took the necklace elsewhere; they were 
only losing time 

He triumphed in the end, and I was sent 
for, and requested to sign a receipt for a 
cheque for six thousand pounds paid on ac- 
count of a diamond necklace by Messrs. Gold 
and Onyx. 


“ Her ladyship’s compliments, and if I had | 
beea able to do her little commission would I} 
meet her at the circulating library at four 
o'clock,” to which I replied,— 

‘* Please say yes to both questions to your 
mistress.” j 

Toinnette was, no doubt, well-used to similar | 
little mysterions errands, and went away 
smiling. 

“ And so you have managed it beautifally,”’ 
whispered Lady Lorraine that afternoon, as 
we stood before a big book-oase together, | 
ostensibly looking for novels. “You are a 
darling!’ she added, as I placed an envelope 
in her hand, which she instantly tore open, | 
and critically inspected itacontents. ‘‘ It’s all 


‘ 


' right, I see; it’s.on Coutts. Here,” holding ont | 
| @ book, “is the very thing to suit you, and 


| ford to peruse. 


The cheque was on Coutts’s Bank, and it | 


was too late to cash it that day. 


I received it | 


languidly—a miserable little strip of paper | 


in exchange for my beloved diamonds, which | 


Mr. Gold now swept up with a fat white, 
greedy hand | 
Halford,” in rather trembling characters, 


And I signed a receipt, “ Diana ° 


when you have read it give it to Captain Hal. | 
Tt may do him good. It's, 
called ‘The Jealous Husband.’ There is a 
little note between the leaves intended only | 
for your own eyes.” 

So saying she thrust the volume into my 
hand, and walked away. 

Well, at any rate I had done my duty, and 


| no one expects to be thanked for that; but 


when I thought of my poor pasned necklace, 
terrible risks I -had:run with Hugh 


tears 
smarting in my eyes—I did think she would 
have seemed a little grateful, She had not 
even said thank you! 

“ After all,’’ said an inward voice. “ She is 

a and your service to her is but her 
rig 3? 
Well, I had done all Iiconld. No more, she 
knew, was in my power, and having -accom- 
plished my duty, I might, I:hoped, look for my 
reward in peace at home. 

I regarded it asa good that when I 
drove up to our house the door: was ed by 
Hugh himeelf, who seemed delighted to see 
me, and now that there. was a load off my 
mind, that delight-was mutual. 

We went up to the drawing-room and had 
tea, andas I sipped mine, and he stood looking 
at me, with his cup and saucer in his hand. 
He said,— 

‘* You are wretchedly ill, Ranee | 
What is the matter with you?’’ 

“Nothing. I've had rather.a headache the 
last few days!” 

“Probably because you stay indoors too 
much. Were you out yesterday ?” 

I should rather think I had been out yester- 
day, but I merely muttered a monysyllabic 
assent. 

** If youare going tolose you roses, I musteall 
in the doctor. Do you know thatia fellow told 
me yesterday that he heard.that Mrs. Halford 
was the belle of Southsea ?”’ 

Yes, I knew. Had I not heard him with my 
own ears ? 

I nodded, and coloured. Poor Hugh, he 
took my blush for modesty. He-never t 
that my colour was the blush of fear and 
shame. He said,— 

“There, now, you areas red asa peony. I 
wish. that pretty pink would stay in your 
cheeks. Why should you blush? You know 
very well that you are out-and-out the prettiest 


girl in Southsea!” 
“I feel as if I were 


“Girl!” I echoed. 
fifty!” 

“Oh, do you? Wait till youare fifty, and 
you will feel rather different. You, perhaps, 
will like to imagine ‘you are twenty, like some 
mature dames, as your friend Lady 
Lorraine? Ranee, have.yeu kept your promise 
about her?” he added, .s' iy; as it were 
transfixing me with his steady, dark eyes. 

“Yes!” I replied, looking into the tea-pot. 

‘‘ You have not entered her house since I 
went away ?” 

** No.” 

‘“‘ Nor has she been in this?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor haye you written to her?” 

“No.” 

‘‘ That's a good girl,’ stooping over, and 
brushing my blazing cheek with his mous- 
tache; ‘‘and you will find that your virtue 
will have its reward.” (Oh, would it?) “I 
am glad to see that youcan keep your word, 


| and are to be trusted. I have taken the most 


inveterate dislike to that woman, with her 
smiles, and her airs of assumption, and her 
fine dresses, and her fascinating ways. I 
would almost as soon see you associating with 
a bad ‘cage’ of small-pox. Her mind is 

oisonouss and would contaminate yours, my 
fittle wild jungle flower. I know her history, 
and it is not a good one. No wonder she never 
refers to its back bgg 

I also knew her history. Was it not all 
written out on thin sheets of paper, and 
locked away in my dressing-case. upstairs ? 
So I sat silent and played with: the fringe of 
the tea. cloth, and looked; as I felt, wretchedly 
uncomfortable. 

“ Well,” said Hugh, after a pause. “I 
think I'l] have time to go down to barracks 
before dinner, and see some of the fellows, and 
pick up the news, and I shall probably bring 


Jack Hare back with me.”’ 
| 


Jack was our frequent guest; he and I had 
buried the past, and the memory of a certain 
soene one moonlight night. 
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“J always had an idea that you had a soft 
spot for Halford,” he said, very coolly one 
day. ‘And I know he was desperately spoony 
on you. But them, I believed he would not 
ask you, a8 you had money, and he bad not a 


ap. 
; Tat least you were not deterred hy tHe same 
scruples,” I said iy. 

“Oh!” with a laugh. “ I’madifferent sort 
of fellow. I am not @ bit proud, and he is as 
proud as Lucifer. He must have-peen - 
ately fond of yon to marry you, and 
his sensitiveness. For once I heard him say; 
and it stuck in my mind at the time, that 


marrying a woman for her was very 
much like setting a zattrap, smd. bading it 





with news wpm aid gh Wd 
with one auetiior: im end stories, and 


witty retorba.. 

Asfor-me:Dweedulliend silent. T bad not 
yet recovered ‘from *o:t0wn, nor 
the ‘Hugh me,. Presently 
Jak something aused-me to prick 
up je 


“JT rd-tiasiwe settled 
at: the: : that we are 
— ‘before we-leave for 

‘bees -awinll 

ivil) ‘afew afternoon 

daness, 3 


out of every one that has been given here for 
years. Something more than a nine days’ 
wonder. Supper from town, and a special 





train for guests. We must put our best foot | 


foremost ! 

. “ Yes, we will,” said Hugh. “And Ranee, 
you must write over to Paris and order a 
—— frock from Madame what’s-her- 
name!” 


“Yes,” argued Jack. ‘And I shall take | 
leave. to present your bouquet, peowiet, for , 


the oredit of the regiment, you will promiseto 
wear your nee 8? Eb, will you promise ?” 
eyeing me eagerly. 

‘‘ Yes, Ranee,” chimed in Hugh: ‘'I am, as 


ou know, generally. against their display; they | 
ook so startling on the neck of what Selina | 
contemptuously calls ‘ the wife of a captain in 


marching regiment!’ Nevertheless, on such 
an occasion as a big regimental ball, we are 
all bound to put our best foot foremost. So, 
my love, I quite-endorse Jack's request on this 
forthcoming festive reunion. Mrs. Halford 
by special desire, will wear her diamond 
necklace !’’ 
Tl nuttin Tomi 

said nothing intelligi smiled a faint 
assent, and.I became cold all over. Here was 
& contingency for which I was wholly uxpre- 
Fared. 





GHAPTER XXXIX. 


Waar agonies of mind I suffered before that 
ball took place! How was I to account for 
the absence of my diamonds? So much for 
being the owner of remarkable jewels ! 

If I did not wear them they would be 
missed, and what was I to say? I snatched 
{at an afternoon dance on board the guard- 
ship) a hurried parley with my mother when 
Hugh was not looking—my mother, the most 
admired of all beholders, as usual. 

Her rather impatient reply. to my whispered 
entreaty was,— 

“Oh, brazen it out! What a little fool you 
must be! He will believe whatever you say, 
thanks to pe artless eyes. Tell him any- 
thing. Tell him the clasp is broken. Tell 
him whatever you like.” 

“¥es;but I cannot always say that the 
clasp is broken”’ I whispered, appealingly. 
‘Do help me!”’ 

But already her head was turned in the 








opposite direction, already she was conversing| I wanted to talk to him, and to thank him, 
gaily with a good-looking, clean-shaven post- | for I had never seen him since our joint ex- 
captair, and I muséemly get out of my | pedition, and he had evidently something to 
dilemma as best I could@—and alone. say to me; so we sat on the same ottoman, 
The clasp excuse amswered for once. When | our heads close together, our faces concealed 
I came tripping dowmstairsina cloud of sea-| by my big sea-green satin fan, and I rapidly told 
green tulle, satin coraliand seaweed, Hugh ex-| him how I had made over the cheque, how 
claimed in admiration,— Hugh had questioned me closely about Lady 
“ But,” he add@é@j as I stood under the full | Lorraine, and what desperate straits I had 
glare of the gas:imithe dining-room, “ where} been put to to aceownt to Hugh for the 
are the diamonds?” curious freak of wearing a string of mock 
a eS ae with this dress,” I| pearls instead of my lovely real diamonds. I 
answe related every,word that had passed between 
“No? y, © hhave-thought they | us in the:diming-room, not forgetting the little 
would hayvexgen Semything,and you.are| anecdote whieh concluded the conversation, 
always so keen about wearing them. Run and at which Ralph laughed immoderately. 


f aga y saat gee ihemeas Nou wom be @| « But it is no ing matter, all the 


minute; and: you know 1" | same,” iie.added, . “Lhavea kind of 
a butithien I ‘tenoaliay I’ hideouspresentiment, Diana, that that little 
answered, tly. Adast’ iy I was | trip of Ssiyer necklace, or else the 
adapting tothe art of telling lies! | necklace:itself, get us into some serape 
‘* You see, it isa.sea costumed” yet.” 
“Do you mesma betting diess?”’ He gazed at meearnestly, and I looked ‘back 
“No, you sillpféliow,” _ at him, 2 
“ Well, that's the ouily, Mimi of sea:costume| « If thie-worst:comes to the worst you can 
that I have everdieardiof?”” — ; sacrificecme: I hayvebroad shoulders, and can 
“T mean a dress thati thie ocean. | bear the: taunt off the row better than you 
Look here, at theagreen e amili@atin, the | can.” 
ith: coralj,amd even “No, no, dear Ralph !” I said, placing m 
shells! Is it vot novebemil lovely?” gloved hand om his arm. “I shall a 
Preto “ — a Lad I | a‘low youseaufferfor me ; I will bear itiall.” 
grant you that ; Gismonds?” | «pe will. not have a voice in the 
‘** Don’t you see thattthiey would’ be out of matier? Paste —" and he stopped snd- 
place? They do notieeme from the sea.|genly, Ifo Himglance, and discovered 
Now, pearls do, and thissamect little string of | Hugh at the bufféetjemtemsibly waiting upon a 
seed pearls is the very ‘thiimg, and it matches stout old chaperon; butim reality watching us 
= pearl bracelets andipearl strings in my | with eyes of angry ° 
Ma moe “Come !”’ I seid. } Sising ' sbraptl { “ 
— se heenelaiites contemptuously. | iy) for the best; Siguateniegueete tnxe 
“Yes; sham!” room, engaged f 
_ “Well, even if they are a little out of keep- er sant — ems “ 
ing, I would rather have real diamonds than |" | daneedit with Jack Hare, who wasa capital 
mock pearls re: f day. partner ; and as we paused now and then to 
No doubt,” and now, hard pressed, I fell| tue breath and watch the other people, he 
back on my other excuse; ‘‘but the clasp of | teased me unmercifully, and upbraided me for 
the diamond necklace is out of order.’ not wearing my diamonds. 
Oh! Why did you not say so at first? ‘You promised, you know, and you have 


You remind me of a fellow who was had up : : 
: broken your word. You did not even deign to 
before the colonel for not attending as wear my bouquet ! ” 


member of s gsrtisen ‘court-martial, and: who | "..7 aid not deserve it,” I answered lightly. 


gave his reasons for absence as follows :— “Tt would have been acceptin 1 
irstty, } Abs aire L gareward under 
wate Vetenie bt “the Sedleneney ate > false pretences ; ides, Z-could net wear inot- 

, besi ; 
weather; thirdly, because it entirely escaped ~~ when I have seaweed in my 

my memory 1"" ‘‘No!l. and ave jit is—h 
R . " ? ry pretty dress it is—heaps of 
_lnaetedraie Ghote cnt bn eee people say so. You and Halford are a credita- 
to the brougham, declaring that, even as it ecuapahitcan teak oo wr ylang =~ mena 


= Mong pera ye rca. entry orem did you not sport the diamonds? They reflect a 


borrowed light on every one J the a. 
Ifa captain’s wife can wear fifteen thousan 
Deer annie ball that sons; [pound round ber neck, What exo the majors 
and from Londen, and among the latter Aunt —. pr a aeiennonga Fh nar ed ga sare 
Halford and Selina, the former all velvet and . “the nent dameo wiih? With Halford ? 
old point and smiles; the latter in pink | 6) T | that'e:absard 1” 
satin, and an execrable temper. My costume , way, ite t foll h 
put her out. She eyed it up.and downasshe| ‘“ Why isit absurd? Does it follow that 
talked to me. because we are married we must never dance 
“That gown of yours must have cost a | together.” . 
retty penny—forty pounds at least!” she| _“ Yes; you get enough of one another, con- 
bars out at last. sidering that you are partners for life. Halford, 
“I do not know—the bill has not come in| here! I make you over Mrs. Halford in due 
yet; but I do not think it will be so much.” | form. I think it is very greedy of you to dance 
“Forty pounds each for gowns will soon | With her, and this is a divine waltz—* Bid me 
make a fine hole in eighteen hundred a-year.” | §00d-bye!’ You might let me have it, like a good 
“So they would; but Hugh wished me to | fellow? 


; frock,” | ‘ No, certainly not! Why shouldI?” . 
Fpacwenil tapindiieoti: ciiteitand “I’ve just been telling her that she is an 


“ Oh, indeed !” sniffing. “ And then, in that | Ornament to the room; but all the came, T'll 
case, why did yon not wear your remarkable | never forgive her for not wearing her dia- 


fully late. 


diamonds ?” monds 1 F ; 
“They would not correspond with the cos-| My diamonds! my diamonds ! was I never 
tume,” I answered, now turning away. to hear the end of them? As we swam round 


The bail was crowded, and very successful. | and round to the strains of ‘‘ Bid me good- 
All the officers did their duty well as hosts. | bye,” I glanced about over Hugh's shoulder, 
Ralph was there. He looked distinguished, |and took ina crowd of faces watching the 
spite of his waiter-like black coat—distin- |dancers. My mother, who understood the fall 
guished and young. effect of a tardy arrival, stood aloof, exqui- 

He asked me to dance, and I complied, and | sitely dressed, the centre of a little knot of 
after a few turns we strolled away and sat in| satellites. I fancied that her eyes followed us 
a little frequented tea-room. languidly ; indeed, I may say without con- 
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[* TREBE IS AN OLD LADY HERE LOOKS LIKE A JEWESS. 


ceit that a good many people watched us—and 
why not? 

Hugh was the best dancer in the room; 
and 1, if I was nothing else, was the best- 
dressed young woman at the ball. Was it 
imagination, or, as I floated by, did I really 
hear one spectator whisper to another—‘I 
wonder she is not wearing her diamonds to- 
night! ” 

We stopped a few minutes, and leant against 
the wall; at least I did, and fanned myself 
vigorously. Then I glanced at Hugh. Scarlet 
became him ; he always looked well in uniform, 
especially in bis mess crest. But as his eyes 
met mine they did not smile, and I knew at 
once by their expression that he was about to 
make some disagreeable remark. 

“Diana” (he always called me Diana when 
he was angry), ‘‘I am sorry to see that you 
have developed a taste for flirtation. You 
were flirting with your cousin this evening. I 
saw you, and one word is as good as twenty—I 
won’t stand it!” 

“« Then you will have to sit it,” I answered 

* pertly. 

*Noneense! I am not joking. You had 
your hand on his arm, and were looking up in 
his face as if—as if——”’ stopping. 

“Asif what? Out with it,” I exclaimed, 
angrily. 

Who would have believed that Captain and 
Mrs. Halford as they lent against the wall, in 
émost = position in the ball-room—*“ and 
such a handsome couple!” as I heard an old 
lady remark — were carrying on a battle 
royal?” 

“‘ As if you were fond of him. I’m ashamed 

say it!” 

** And I am not, 

“Diana!” 

‘** Yes, as my friend and cousin !"’ 

“I do not permit my wife to have any friend 
of my own sex besides myself!’ 

“Oh, indeed! ” I replied, with a scornful 
toss of my bead. “I suppose I must for the 


I am fond of him !”’ 








future cut Mr. Parish and Jack Hare—that is, 
if you expect me to obey you?” 

‘* Which I certainly do! But you are quite 
on a different footing with Jack and Mr. 
Parish to what you are with Ralph Torpichen, 
and when you talk of the three in the same 
breath you talk nonsense, and you know it!” 

** Diana,” said a voice on my other side. I 
turned quickly, there was Ralph! Had he 
heard? Most probably he had, for he was 
looking graver than ever. ‘‘CanI speak to you 
for a second? Something very important.” 

“Yes, of course you can, for a hundred 
seconds if you like,” I rejoined, for. Hugh's 
special benefit. ‘Is it anything very gx 
tant?” holding up my fan playfully, as if to 
make a screen before us. 

‘“‘ Well—yes—it is rather,” bending his head 
towards me, and speaking in a low and hurried 
voice. 

**T thought I would tell you,” he concluded, 
as he drew himself once more erect, and 
quietly moved away. 

The face that I exhibited when I moved my 
fan must have been chalky white. I felt 
beads of perspiration already standing on my 
forehead. Even Hugh was startled out of his 
wrath at my ghastly appearance, 

‘* What is the matter, Ranee? Are you ill? 
Come away out of this hot room. What has 
made you look like this? What has that 
fellow been telling you? Now, I insist on 
knowing !”’ 

‘I shook my head, and faltered out,— 

‘Nothing! I am giddy, and the room is 
stifling!” 

Was it likely that I could repeat what had 
been whispered into my horrified ear? 

‘There is an old lady here in the outer 
sitting-room, looks like a Jewess—husband rich 
financier. She is wearing your diamond 
necklace!” 

I felt as if I was going to faint. I tottered 
into the first ante-room, and managed to reach 
the door of the second, sending Hugh for a 





SHE IS WEABING YOUR DIAMONDS! "’] 


glass of iced water. Then I glanced timidly 
around, where chaperones were benched in 
dozens ; and yes, there, near the door, sat an 
enormously stout old lady in a gorgeous velvet 
gown—cut rather low in front; and sure 
enough on her throat I recognised my late 
nec! —a necklace that no one who had 
once seen it could ever mistake. I fancied, too, 
that there was an unusually vivid flash from 
the Evil Eye as it met mine. 


(To be continued.) 








Know ence is valuable as a lever to lift men 
and women toa higher plane of being ; but it is 
not in itself the be-all and the end-all of 
existence. The passion for oa is 
superior to the knowledge itself; but both to 
gether are not sufficient to ensure the welfare 
of a nation. There must also be the desire, 
the effort, and the wisdom so to use the know- 
ledge as to improve and exalt the character, 
and so to cultivate the whole nature of those 
we teach as to make them not only better 
scholars, but better and nobler men and 
women. : 

Service is one of the conditions of society. 
It is due from all to all in different ways, and 
the more fully and heartily it is given the 
more happily and permanently will social life 
progress. So far from service being a mark of 
degradation, it is the very mark of nobility, 
and he who refuses to render it, whatever be 
his talents, or power, or wealth, or education, 
is the true object of contempt. It is very often 
the case that this service is bought and sold, 
and, where the terms of the contract are fair 
on both sides and honoured by both, it is as 
purely a business matter as the purchase of 
goods, their delivery and payment. There is 
no question of superiority or inferiority, 00 
mark of authority or subjection in the one case 
any more than in the other. 
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[rx ONE PASSIONATE MOVEMENT OF RAPTURE HYACINTH ENEW IT WAS RAPHAEL 1] 


NOVELETTE.} 


IN MARBLE HALLS. 


—1i— 
CHAPTER I. 


In ‘one of the spacious rooms of an old 
Neapolitan palace sat a young girl, her head 
bowed over a book. 

The sunlight streamed through the stained 
windows, casting purple and crimson patches 
over the grey marble floor, lighting her chest- 
nut hair with ruddy glory, imparting a tinge 
of colour to the clear pallcr of her beautiful 

aCe, 

No sound from the outer world came to mar 
the almost deathly stillness of the place, for 
the palace was just far enough from the city 
to seem isolated. 

It stood in large orange and citron groves, 
gleaming palely through the dense foliage 
where the nightingales had their homes and 
the swallows clustered through all the winter 
months, 

It had been the ancestral home of an ancient 
and noble Italian race, but the last of the line 
had fallen on evil days, and was a ‘‘ wanderer 
On the face of the earth,” and the old halls 
echoed now with English voices, English 
laughter, English words. 

It had been let for a nominal sum to Luke 
Cray, an eccentric and disappointed man. 

He was an experimentalist in chemistry, 
but had never achieved renown. In fact, he 
was one of those unfortunates who succeed in 
nothing ; and when his wife died, and he lost 
half his fortune, he turned in disgust from 
his native land to bury himeelf in the old half- 
ruined palace of the Murillos. 

Here for eighteen years he had lived with 
Hyacinth, his only and much-neglected child, 
his studies wholly engrossing him, making 
him blind to the girl’s growing beauty, closing 
his heart against love and delight. 


But Hyacinth made friends for herself, and 
chief among them were the Estes, a proud 
and honourable family, whose eldest son, 
Raphael, as he grew into manhood, evinced a 
more than ordinary interest in the fair-haired 
English girl. 

It was he who taught her music and 
dancing, he who instructed her in all things 
but her books, criticised her somewhat crude 
drawings—was in all matters her “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.’ 

But for Raphael Este her education would 
have been of the most meagre kind. 

As it was, although she knew neither French 
nor German, she was well grounded in such 
studies as he chose for her. 

She spoke Italian and English with equal 
fluency ; was acquainted with English man- 
ners and customs, because Raphael had been 
both to Eton and Cambridge, and had brought 
back with him many of our national ways. 

She saw the world through his eyes, his 
opinions were hers, and yet no word of love 
had passed between them, and Hyacinth 
scarcely dreamed he was dearer to her than any 
other creature on earth. 

Suddenly she lifted her head, for outside 
she heard a flower-girl singing as she passed 
on her way to the city. 

It was only a simple song, and lost most of 
its charm when translated to English, but it 
was ‘familiar to Hyacinth, and the air was 
sweet :— 


** My young lord’s the lover 
Of every burning thought 
That Love’s will, that Love’s skill 
Within his breast has wrought.” 


The voice died away, and the girl rested 
her chin in her little dimpled palm, @nd 
brooded over the words, dreamed, too, if the 
singer was fair and glad, if her life was goodly 
and sweet. 

She was much given to dreaming, being so 





often alone. 





The sunshine grew broader and brighter 
the crimson, purple, and orange deepened ¢ 
the grey marble floor. She stirred, and sigh« 
slightly. 

The windows were open, and euddenly 2 
dark, handsome face peered through one of 
them, and a slender, supple hand torsed 2 
cluster of white blossoms into Hyacinth’s 


lap. 
She started up, a flush on her pale face, her 
pansy-coloured eyes full of a great light. 


“ Raphael, you here! How early you are! 
And, pray, what have you in your hand?” — 

‘‘A letter—an English letter. I took it 
from Veri at the gates. May I come in?” 

‘Of course you may! Iam all anxiety to 
know who is mine or father’s corresp7ndent.”’ 

The young man vaulted in through the 
window, and handed Hyacinth the letter. 

“What a crabbed hand! But who would 
write to father after all these years of 
silence?” 

“ Satisfy your curiosity by taking it to him 
at once,” suggested Raphael. 

‘¢ Come with me; he is in the laboratory, 
as usual,” with a hardly-suppressed sigh. 

Together they trod the time-worn corridors, 
and came at last to an alcove hung with crim- 
son tapestry. 

Parting the curtains, they entered a large, 
lofty room, where a grey-bearded man sat, 
surrounded by phials, tubes, and various- 
coloured liquids. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, impatiently, lifting 
@ refined, weary-looking face, and fixing his 
dark eyes upon the girl. ‘ You know how | 
hate to be interrupted ! ” 

Hyacinth advanced timidly. 

“I have brought you a letter, father; 
Raphael took it from Veri, and it comes from 
England.” : 

r. Cray’s worn face flushed duskily. 

“ After all these years!” he said, and took 
it from her. . 

But the handwriting was strange, and teld 
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him nothing. With fingers that trembled 
slightly he tore open the envelope, and took 
out a busimesslooking note, which he read 
twice before conamunicating its contents: to 
Hyacinth. "‘Then;somewhat flattered in-vaioe 


-apdd,— 
“< Titie =e bone grandfather's 
soliciter, i It appears the old man 


is deed, and you imberit the whole of his 


dear; accept my ; you are a 

great heiress.” = 
Baphac! was silent, lookingfar from pleased 

és the change in Hyacinth’s pects. She 


sat down,, and at him with 
med eyes. 
bee _knowuntil now that I had any 


teiations,”’ she 





“ ey. what is my fortune?” 

“Three thiemsand a-year, with a fine. old 

placetin Suffolk.’ 
“@ongratulate me, Raphael !’’ the gi 


youfirther off from me. I preferred. yomim 
your comparative poverty.” . | to 
“ But,” im acenrt tone, “Icfency it must be 


good to berich. Money isa wonderfal 
to happiness. Father, have I any = 
cousins ?” 


‘« Howell bas a sister; I think her nameis 


Julia. But you understand, child, this will 
makes no difference to you for two years. Qn 
your twenty-first birthday you must appear 
at Cavendale to take possession of your own. 
Until then we shall remain here. I, for one, 
have no wish to see England again.” 

** And yet it.is your land.and mine. I have 
often wished to visit it. Raphael tells. sach 
wonderful tales of its cities and towns. .Qh!” 
turning to the young man, ‘I should have 
been glad to have your geod wishes!” 

“They are always yours,’ he answered, 
gravely; “but I have a fancy your new 
grandeur will bring you no happiness.” 

‘* Don’t. say you have a presentiment of ill! 
That is such a threadbare idea with so many 
modern novelists. All their heroes and heroines 
have forebodings; all their ancient families 
have legends and ghosts, until I am tem 
to wish all the aristocracy ‘out of the world’s 
way, out of the light.’” 


} 
**You little democrat! ’’ he said, with a | 


laugh that was but half-hearted. ‘“‘No; I 
have no forebcdings, Hyacinth, but I have a 
strong desire to keep yon here. I think you 
will never be happier than you are with us,” 


Mr. Cray looked keenly at him; then | 


paid,— 


“Go away, both of you! Iam busy now, 


but to-night we will talk. matters ever. No, | 


no—no more questions now, Hyacinth.” 

“Just one. Am I like my mother? Tell 
me that. I know so little of her.” 

‘** You are her living image !”’ and he turned 
wearily to his self-imposed labours. 

The young people went out into the garden, 


where broken statues and useless fountains | 


still testified to bygene grandeur. Raphael 
was very silent, and his fine face wore a gloomy 
look wholly new to it. 

“What is it?” asked the girl, glancin 
with new-born shyness into his dark a 
glowing eyes. ‘After all I shall not leave 
here for two years, and then I shall come back 
as soon as my business is settled.” 

“Hyacinth!” he cried, suddenly, “why 
should you goatall? Stay with me, I want 
you 7 of any. What should.I do without 
you ” 


«Who is Howell Beda? |i 


He had taken her hands in his, and clasped 
them closely. The girl’s heart suddenly woke 
to passionate life,and she was afraid of her 
own jey. 


Perhaps he misconstrued her silence, for 
from her. 


“T was a fool toield 80 
Had I but Se maak hee 
given me 






He: conght: lier in his arms and held her 
-wild love and jey. 

a ! ' “gbhall = 

| satisfied with me?” ELS 





girlLoniedj. She laughed through her tears. 
—— ae glad to hear of 7 
o lhe resorted, brusquely. “Ib aati 


| ‘Gall me sweetheart again!’ she cried ; 
“‘there:is no name to compare with our dear 


Besides, i 
terested in metocaremuch what I do, and 


you. 

Bat Raphael was not very hepefal of gain- 
ing Mr. Cray’s consent, and was for ending 
thesuspenseat-once, only Hyacinth pleaded,— 
‘* Let us have this one hour to ourselves,”’ and 
he yielded without further persuasion. 

So the long morning wore away in blissful 
| content, 

‘Do you suppose,” said Hyacinth, “I shall 
find anything so lovely in England as this old 
house and the groves? Ah!” with a deep 
breath, ‘‘ this is Heaven.” 

‘*Why don't you speculate on your new 
relatives? ’’ 

“I do, and I’ve a fancy I shall not like 


them. I have taken a foolish prejudice to | 
their names; Howell and Julia are so fright- 


fully harsh.” 

Raphael laughed. 

“I’m afraid you are not very patriotic. 
Nothing English ap to you. But 
indeed you should prond of your nation- 
ality.” 

‘“ Perhaps Iam,” thoughtfully, “ but I know 
next to nothing of my native country, and I 
shall be a stranger among my own kinsfolk. 
, I begin to be sorry that this fortune has come 
| tome. How terribly wrath Howell must be 
to think a little bit of a girl takes all away 
from him.” 

Then they drifted into purely personal talk 
which would interest none but themselves, 
| and it was not until.a servant came to summon 

them to luncheon that they were aware how 
| time was passing. 
| 


“You will stay, of course?”’ said Hyacinth, 
and they went in together. 

When the meal was ended, the young man 
begged a few mo nents alone with Mr. Cray; 
the elder man looked impatient. 


‘* Pray be as'brief as you can, Este. I am 


with a sigh he xeleased her and moved a little; Now 


“ Just so, just so; but I thought you wished 
to consult me on some subject of importance, 
Oh, yes, you have my consent. I shall not be 
— to transfer Hyacinth to other hands, 

, & daughter is.such a responsibility. 
I had had a son:he coulii! have helped 
me im my researches——” 





dawn she féll asleep, amiiidid not 

‘wake until the sun was well up, ‘birds 

| seams mad melody in the greves hard 
iy. 





| We will be married-at Naples,” ghe said, 
ina glad whisper; “‘ we have 
hours ! ! waes-ever a 

as I?” 
irs and wentto thie break. 


find herfather there, 
hurried to the 


irlg0 | 


i — > 


laboratory. 
| “Good morning, father!" she cried, enter- 
ing, ‘‘am I not late?"’ 

He was sitting erect in his chair, but he did 
|}mot reply to her. She was not surprised, 

because he was always so absent-minded ; so 
she spoke more loudly,— 

‘‘ Breakfast has been waiting a great while, 
!and I am ravenous.” 

_ And when he still kept silent she grew 
, nervous. 

' Father!” she cried, and shook him 
| gently ; then for the first time she saw his face, 
and although shehad never looked on death 
she recognised him at.a glance, and shrieking 
wildly fell at her father’s feet. 

Hearing her piercing cry the servants rushed 
in, to find her with her arms clasped about 
his knees, moaning out prayers to him to 
speak to her, not to leave her lonely. 
| Hehad never been an affectionate parent, 

but he was her only known relative, and her 
' grief was terrible to witness. ‘ 

One of the servants lifted her gently in his 
arms and carried her to an adjoining room, 
whilst another ran for Raphael, who quickly 
arrived, accompanied by his mother. 

Vainly the young man endeavoured to 
soothe Ler ; she clang about him weeping 

‘violently, and crying out that she had never 
loved her father as she ought. 
But at last she slept from sheer exhaustion, 
‘and then Raphael. rose and went out to make 
' such arrangements as were necessary. . 
| Of cburse there was an loguest, at which 
it was, proved Mr. Cray died of heart disease, 
and Howell Bede was telegraphed for to attend 
the funeral and the reading of the will. And 
until his arrival Hyacinth lay supine and 
helpless, looking like the ghost of her old self, 
and scarcely ever speaking. 

The shock of her father's death had robbed 


| engaged on @ very peouliar subject, and grudge ‘her of all energy, and she was never remark- 


every minute spend away from the! able for force of character, but rather sweet- 
laboratory.” z ness and docility. 
‘Twill not detain yon long, air. The fact; At length the day of the funeral dawned, 


is I spoke to Hyacinth this morning,.and she and about an hour before noon Howell Bede 
We shall be arrived. 
glad to know you approve the step we have 
taken.” 
He-spoke somewhat imperiously, having a 
great contempt for the experimentalist. ! 


| has promised to be my wife. 


| 


He was welcomed by Raphael, whom he 
regarded with a.glance of disfavour. —. 

“You are Raphael Este. I made inquiries 
of the host at my inn, and he told me all the 
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rticulars ‘of-my kinsman's death, also the 
supposed relationship existing between you 
and my eousin. May I ack if this engage- 
ment eded Hyacinth’s accession to the 
Ca estates?"’ : 

“Tt did not,” Raphael answered, flushing 
hotly ; “but what of that? By birth I am 
somewhat Miss Cray's superior, and though 
we have fallen on demooratic times, blue 
plood is still held in esteem.” 

“Blue blood won't keep aman,” retorted 
Howell, rudely, ‘‘ but we will leave discussion 
on any matter until after the funeral. And 
I should like to see my cousin at once.” 

Burning with a sense of sudden hate, 
Raphael controlled himself yet. ) 
unseemly to quarrel with any of Hyacinth’s 
friends on such a day as this, so he sent a 
gervant to tell the girl Howell had arrived, 
and was asking for her. 

She answered the summons at once, and as 
she thrust aside the heavy curtains, and stood 
a moment in their shadow, Raphael glanced 
keenly at Howell, wondering what impression 
her beauty had made on him. 

Bat there was no admiration in the hard, 
reddish-brown eyes, no kindliness on the cold, 
almost cruel face. 9 

Hyacinth was not at all the sort of woman 
he affected, but for of his own he did 
not intend she should learn this yet. 

She came forward slowly, dragging her 
weary limbs across the marble floor, and held 
out a slim, white hand to him. 

“ You are my cousin, so we should be good 
friends ; and you—you have come to see the 
last of him?” and she lifted her lovely violet 
eyes, all drowned in tears, to his face, as 
though she sought»some resemblance there to 
her dead parent, 

“IT have come to take care of you, if need 
be,” he answered, making his voice impressive 
and affectionate. . 

But Hyacinth could not help thinking it 
did not accord with his eyes, and felt an 


instinctive distrust of him. 
She turned 


with an air of relief to 
Raphael. 

“Do not leave me any more,” she said, 
“until the faneral is over. I feel so un- 
befriended.” 

“You have cousin now,” with a little 
mo 

He had spoken in Italian, and she answered 
in the same language. 

“I dislike him, Raphael, and we shall never 
be friends.”’ 

Howell Bede regarded them frowningly. 
He had a suspicion that they were discussing 
him, and resented this keenly, so he broke in, 
abruptly,— ‘ 

“ Hyacinth, had you not best dress now? 
You have no time to Pf 

Raphael crimso at the hailf-veiled 
insolence of his tone, but deemed it wisest not 
to interfere; and Hyacinth tendered a ready 
obedience, 80 that the cloud blew over. 

But for the remainder of the day he had 


small chance of ao with her. 
her to the grave, and 


Howell Bede 

supported her back again, speaking words of 

a which she scarcely, seemed to 
ear. 

Afterwards they all assembled in the break- 
Pore where the will was produced and 
read. 

Until them Raphael had hoped that 
Hyacinth had ‘been left to his mother's 
guardianship until she came of age, but he 
was doomed to a cruel disappointment. 

The will, of course, had beem drawn up before 
she was left sole heiress to her grandfather's 
property, and one clause in it ran thus :— 

“I appoint Howell Bede, my w by 
marriage, as sole guardian to my daughter 
until she attains her majority.” 

The little fortune he had had to leave her 
Was strictly- tied up, but there were no con- 
ditions concerning her later inheritance! It 
was hers freely and unreservedly for the term 
of her natural life, after which it would go to 


her children, or failing these to Howell Bede, | could tell, when che was once away from him, 


her next-of-kin. 


When Hyacinth heard the conditions of her | ‘mi 


father's will her white face grew, if possible, 
whiter still, and she turned to her cousin with 
outstretched, piteous hands. 

“ Howell, you will not take me away? Let 
me stay here with those who know and love 


me, Iam only a stranger to you, but I am , advance your interests in eve 
dear to them ; and—and Raphael has the best | and of course you might do 


claim to me.’’ 


under the control of her relatives, that she 

not be induced to forego her promise, 
hen all the funeral guests had gone 
Howell Bede called his cousin to him. 

“I believe, Hyacinth, you think I am a 
harsh man, and am glad to hurt you; but it 
isnot so. I am only anxious to serve you, to 

possible way; 
ar better than 


marry young Este, who, after all, is but the 


_“ Your father's wishes cannot be so lightly | beggarly scion of a broken-down race, bank- 
disregarded 


or set aside,” he answered, with 
an ominous flash in his eyes, but in a suave 
tone. “Of course, my dear cousin, you are free 
to return to Naples as soon as you are of age. 
You will then pass from my control, and will 
please yourself as to your course of conduct.” 

‘*It is an infamous will,” Raphael broke 
out, ‘‘and shall be set aside !”’’ 

“The will is perfectly legal,” the lawyer 
said, with some acerbity ; ‘‘and who s0 fit to 
be the signorina’s guardian as the signor, her 
cousin ?”” 

* Oh,” Howell said, with lofty condescen- 
sion, ‘‘ I am willing to make every allowance 
for Este; he has suffered such a cruel dis- 
appointment. It is not every man who is 





your 
natural jealousy, ‘and he seems inclined to | 


fortunate enough to secure a young and lovely 
heiress.” 
“R loved me long before I came into 
, my grandfather’s estate,” Hyacinth began, 
gently, but Howell interrupted her. 
‘“‘My dear child, we are quite ready to 
believe he did; our only wonder is that he 
deferred telling you so long.” 
| The Signora Este rose. 
| J] think,” she said, in cold, clear tones, 
! ‘our presence is not desired here, Raphael ; 
and, sir, I would have you understand that 
| no Este will calmly submit to an insult!” 
| "Then ina gentler voice to Hyacinth,— 
“My darling girl, remember always you 
have a friend in me; if any trouble befalls 
you apply to me, and Graziella Este will not 
fail you. Be true, only be true to yourself 
and Raphael, and all will yet be well for 
you.” 
“What do you fear for me?” Hyacinth 
' asked, all in a tremor at the turn events had 
taken. ‘‘Do you believe my cousin will ill- 
| treat me?” 

“I believe he is false to the core, and covets 
your fortune, but it- would be bad policy to 
treat you unkindly.”’ 

She paused, as some words of Howell's 
reached her. 

“We shall leave here to-morrow, en route 
for England. I have concluded all necessary 
arrangements.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will hurry 
Hyacinth away in such a brutal fashion?” 
she questioned, almost fiercely, and the girl 
clung weeping about her. 

“* Necessity has no choice, madam,’’ with a 
profound bow. “Of course I am deeply 
grieved to separate her from such loving and 
disinterested friends.” 

‘‘Sir, take care!’ thundered Raphael, 
advancing; “ you have already gone too 
far!” 

Howell Bede was no coward, but he saw the 
wisdom of carrying his victory quietly, so he 
held his hand to Raphael. 

“If I have wronged you, forgive me. I 
I am a naturally suspicious man.” 
ut Este refused to be mollified, neither 
would he take the proffered hand. 

He turned to Hyacinth,— 

“You must see me to-night alone,” he 
whispered. Oh! love, love! how shall we 
bear to part? Ishall bein the orange grove 
at nine; don*t fail me.”’ 

She seemed bewildered and altogether 
crushed by this new calamity, and beyond a 
promise to do as he asked she spoke no 
word. 

Very miserably he went home, afraid to 
think what might happen before he and 
Hyacinth met again. He knew the girl was 
sweet and true, but he was also aware that 





she had not much force of character ; and who 


| 
| 








rupt in all but honour. No doubt the fellow 

had an eye to your fortune.” 

A ns flushed to the roots of her chestnut 
ir. 

“If we are to be friends, cousin,” she said, 
“you must learn to speak respectfully of 
Raphael ; and pray believe that nothing you 
may say will make me think less of him. 
When I am of age I shall return to Naples.” 

“And marry him?” he interrupted, so 
roughly that the girl shrank back from him ; 
and seeing his mistake, he adroitly turned the 
conversation upon Julia. 

“ How old is she?” Hyacinth asked, with a 
little show of interest. 

“ Twenty-three, and just four years my 
junior. I hope you will be good friends.” 

“T hope so. Oh, cousin Howell, must I go 
to England?” 

‘You have -no alternative. I am your 
guardian, and my work lies in my own 
country.” 

‘* What is your work?” 

“*T am an architect,” he answered, although 
he would have been puzzled to give any reason 
for calling himself one. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar nine o’clock Hyacinth stole into the 
orange grove. In the dim light the statuettes 
looked strange and ghostly, and the shadows 
cast by the trees were so dense that she was 
frightened. Starting at every trifling noise, 
with her heart beating so madly that the 
sound of it was distinctly audible to herself, 
she hurried to meet her lover. 

He was waiting for her beside one of the 
ruined fountains, around which roses and ivy 
had cast their long tendrils ; and at the sound 
of her light footsteps he turned, and, advanc- 
ing, caught her close to his breast. 

For a rt time neither of them could 
speak ; the thought of their long, long parting 
held them silent, and the girl's woe had passed 
beyond the relief of tears. White as the heavy 
blossoms drooping over her, with eyes made 

“dark by anguish, she clung to Raphael, pray- 
ing dumbly in her heart that she might die. 

He was the first to speak, and at the pain 
and hopelessness in his voice she shrank and 
shivered. 

“ Hyacinth, my darling 
than we ever dreamed of ! 

“Oh! far, far worse!" she moaned. 
“With all my heart I wish I been a poor 
penniless girl, with no friend in the world 
but yourself!” 

‘You would do very much for me?” he 
questioned, with seeming irrelevance. 

‘I would lay down my life for’ you if need 
were,” she answered, vehemently. 

‘*T want you rather to keep it for my sake. 
Do you love me well enough to run some risk 
for me?”’ 

** Won't you believe that Ido? I was never 

at protesting.” 

‘tT will believe anything you choose to say,” 
passionately. ‘‘ Hyacinth, I am going to ask 
you to take a very serious step, and I am half- 
afraid your courage will fail you.” 

‘““What a coward Iam! Oh! I wish for 
your sake I could be as brave as your mother 
and sisters. They fear nothing.” 

‘‘ Neither shall you if you will but give your- 
self into my care. Sweetheart, I want you to 
leave here with me—to remain in hiding until 
I can procure a licence for our marriage.”’ 

She lifted her sweet, startled face to his, 


heart, this is worse 
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‘Oh! no, no, Raphael. I love you too well | tore herself from her lover's embrace—she| “Yes, sir. Boram is here with his fly, 
for that. Iam under age, and papa told me| could hardly remember his parting words; | Miss Bede sent him.” 


of a case the other day, in which a man 
married a minor, and her guardian went to 
law about it. The bridegroom was arrested, 
and sent to prison. What would your mother 
say of me if I allowed you to run such a risk? 
And I am quite sure Howell Bede is not a 
merciful man, and—and I think he does not 
like you.” 

“Tam sure of it. But, Hyacinth, do you 
suppose there is no way of escape from 
Naples? And as for your money I had rather 


you had none. I think my income will suffice 
for our wants. You have no extravagant 
tastes.” 


“ You forget, Raphael, that I am neither 
practical nor domesticated. And, say that 
we were married, would notall your prospects 
be ruined? You would not care to ee me 
alone and unprotected, and I certainly could 
not appear at Court with you. What would 
become of the rising young diplomatist then ? 
No, no, dear love, we must wait patiently for 
the time of our reunion.” 

‘Of course,’’ in a somewhat offended tone, 
‘‘it must be as you wish, Hyacinth; but I 





should have been glad if you would have con- 


sented. Ah! sweet, I am willing to give up 


Ihave held dear. Will you not trust me in 
this thing, and make me happy ?” 
“‘I will not endanger your liberty,” she 


answered, with more firmness than she had | 


ever yet shown, ‘and I will try to be content 
to wait. 
shall be my own mistress, and then, if you 
love me still, I shall hasten to you—proud 
and glad to be your chosen wife. Two years 
will quickly pass, and then we shall each have 
the other’s letters,” 

‘In two years,” he answered, desperately ; 
“these new-found friends may change you 
beyond recognition—may persuade you that, 
with your beauty and your fortune, you should 
make a more suitable match than that to 


Why, Raphael, in two years’ time I . 


but at last she found herself wearily entering 
the room where he and she had so often sat 
together, where now, perhaps, they would 
never sit again. 

As she entered Howell Bede rose from the 
depths of an easy chair, and, wheeling one to- 
wards her, said, with keen eyes bent upon her 
woe-worn face,— 

“May I give you a little hint, Hyacinth, 
concerning the manners and customs of Eng- 
lish ladies? It is not considered good taste to 
steal ont at night to meet one’s lover ; only the 
lower class of women do that.” 

She flushed crimson. 

‘Cousin, it was our only chance. And 
when papa was alive,” with a quaver in her 
voice, ‘he allowed me to wander about the 
grounds at all times with Raphael.’ 

‘‘ Very possibly ; and that sort of thing is 
very well in Italy, where the whole tone of 
society is more lax than in England—but in 
your native country the proprieties are not 
altogether disregarded. Now, I should advise 
you to go to bed; you look terribly fagged, 
and you have a very long journey before you.” 

She stood, tall, slim, and beautiful, before 


, him, her arms drooping wearily by her sides. 
all for your sake—fame, and country, and all | 


‘‘Cousin Howell,” she said, wistfully, ‘I 
am afraid I do not please you, but you will be 
kind to me, for in the whole world I have no 
one but yourself and Raphael.” 

‘* You have Julia,” in a carefully modulated 
voice ; ‘she will be as a sister to you.”’ 

** And you will not be very vexed if I prove 
myself ignorant of English usages ?” 

‘* My dear child, who could be vexed with 
you? Don’t you know are as lovely as a 
dream? Never fear, Hyacinth, you shall be 
very happy with us at Pouncefort.” 

‘*I hope so,” she answered, drearily, ‘‘ but I 
am afraid I shall long to be back in my old 


. home again. Good-night, Cousin Howell ; 


which your father consented. And you will . 


find, Hyacinth, that letters are very poor sub- 
stitutes for spoken words. Ah! child, child! 
I fear that I am losing you now and for 
ever.” 

“Oh! hush, hush! do not take all hope, all 
consolation, from me? Do you suppose, 
Raphael, this porting is less hard for me than 
for you? Oh! my love, oh! my love, I am 
afraid of what lies beforeme! I wish I could 
die here and now in your arms,” and she 
clung convulsively to him. ‘Comfort me, 
encourage me to be brave and hopeful !”’ 

What could he say in answer to such pitiful 
entreaties? How could he urge his plan upon 
her when she was almost beside herself with 
grief, and totally incapable of calm thought. 
He spoke to her in lovers’ language, dwelt 
more hopefully on their future happiness than 
he could in his own heart; and, when she had 
grown more composed, arranged the days on 
which she should write, and he reply to her. 

How late it was growing! she must leave 
him sosoon! And at that though: che threw 
her arms about his neck, not striving to con- 
ceal her anguish, 

“ You will let nothing turn your love from 
me, Hyacinth ?”’ he pleaded, hoarsely. 

‘“* Nothing! ’’ she answered, a steadfast light 
in her sweet, pansy eyes. ‘I will love youall 
my life as I love you now. Raphael ! Raphael, 
don’t you know that I could not be false? ” 

She thought as she looked into his hand- 
some, dark face and glowing eyes how like he 
must be to Romeo, and wondered with sick 
fear if her love-story would end as tragically as 
did Juliet’s. 

But she said nothing of this to him, she 
was too much a woman to add to her lover’s 
pain; and so, when the moment of parting 
came, she laid her cheek to his, and drew down 
his beautiful head upon her breast, all the 
while speaking hopefully and tenderly of the 
time when they should be together, and for 
ever. ; 

She could never tell how, in the end, she 


Pietro will see you are comfortably settled to- 
night.”’ 

moment her slim, white hand lay in 
his, and then she was gone, and Mr. Bede 
threw himself back in his chair with an air of 
utter disgust. 

“She is nothing but a pretty fool,” he 
thought, ‘‘and not at all my style. I likea 
woman with plenty of ‘grit’ in her; and I 
hate a blonde. But she has money, and I 
have none, so with me it must be ‘ Hobson’s 
choice;’ only I fancy I shall have trouble 
about this romantic-looking fellow—she is 


_ awfully fond of him. What a comfort to 


know her will is as weak as her love is 
strong.” 

They were up and away very early the fol- 
lowing morning ; and although Hyacinth had 


. begged Raphael to see her no more she looked 


anxiously round for him. 

But he was true to his promise, although it 
cost him a great effort to be so, and the girl 
left Naples, attended only by her cousin. 

She never had any distinct idea of the details 
of their journey because she was suffering fear- 


_ fully with sea-sickness, and for the time was 
_ forgetful of all mental woe. 


Howell was very kind and attentive, and 
she was not ungrateful; but she certainly 
wished he would leave her to herself, she so 
longed for solitude. 

It was late on a June night when they 
reached Pouncefort, and Hyacinth’s first im- 
pressions were not favourable ones. 

All day it had been raining in torrents, and 
the evening was very chilly. 

As she stepped out upon the platform she 
looked sonal with dismayed eyes. There was 
hardly a light to be seen, the rain came down 
with pitiless force, and there was no shelter 
of any kind for the weary or belated tra- 
veller. 

“It is a wretched night!’ Howell said, 


wrapping a cloak about her; ‘and I'm afraid | answered, not too 
you'll form a bad idea of English weather and 
English villages. Martin,’’ turnimg to the 
porter, ‘‘is there any conveyance here for 


us?” 








Howell turned to the shivering girl. 

“You see, Hyacinth, we are comparatively 
poor folks, and can’t afford to set upa carriage, 
I hope you won’t think the less of us for 
that?” : 

“Oh, no!” earnestly. “But I thought 
Uncle Bede was a rich man.” 

“So he was; but he engaged in foolish 
speculations, and lost almost all he had,” 
Howell replied, with great apparent candonur; 
and Hyacinth did not guess that his father 
had been noted for his drinking and gambling 
propensities throughout the county. 

She even felt sorry for Howell; and, as he 
seated himself beside her in the one-horse 
fly, said, timidly,— 

‘“‘T shall be glad if you will use some of my 
money. I shall not want it all.” 

‘The girl is a fool!’ thought her amiable 
cousin. 

But he answered her in an appropriate way, 
mentally vowing he would not only use a part, 
but eventually possess the whole of her fortune, 
and that within a very short space of time. 

It was not a long drive from the station to 
Pouncefort Lodge, and presently they were 
bowling up the broad, ill-kept drive, bordered 
on either side by dripping lilacs and labur. 
nums. 

Most of the windows were dark, for Miss 
Bede was of an economical turn of mind, and 
disapproved of lights and fires so long as one 
could do without them, and Howell shared 
this peculiarity. 

As they alighted, and the young man led 
his cousin through the hall, a door on the left 
opened, and a appeared. 

She was dressed in mourning, and the sandy 
hair, drawn up in a knot upon the crown of her 
head, was rather profusely ornamented with 
jet pins. 

She was pale and plain, with extremely 
light grey eyes, thin lips, and a painfully. 
slender figure. 

After one comprehensive glance at Hyacinth 
she advanced, and, extending a small, bony 
hand, said,— 

‘So you are Hyacinth! I hope we shall be 
very good friends.” 

But she did not offer to kiss her, for which 
the girl was thankful, because already she felt 
that even Howell was preferable to his sister. 

‘* You must be very tired and hungry,” Julia 
said, leading the way into the dining-room, 
which was sparsely furnished, and, although 
everything in it was of the best, it wore 4 
desolate look. ‘There was no fire in the grate, 
and the lamps were turned low. j 

Hyacinth shivered, and, noticing this, 
Howell said, abruptly,— 

‘“* You should have had fires lit, Julia. Our 
cousin is somewhat susceptible of cold.” __ 

A fire in the summer is unhealthy ; andif 
Hyacinth sits in her cloak she will be quite 
warm. Of course you won't dress for dinner? 
No! Well, I will have it brought in at 

n ” 

The table shone with glass and plate, but 
there was a scarcity of viands, and the wine 
was execrable. Howell put the latter aside. 

“My dear,” to Julia, ‘I must change my 
merchant, Roe is so scandalously unfair; 
and he spoke so loftily as to impress his 
cousin with a sense of his own rectitude and 
importance. ; 

he was heartily glad to be allowed to retire 
to her own room. Julia accompanied her, and 
did her best to appear amiable and affec- 
tionate. 2 

“You see, dear,” she said, uehering Hya- 
cinth into a large barn-like room, “that you 


have no occasion to feel nervous, a8 my door | 


is exactly opposite yours, and you cannot move 
without my hearing you.” . 
‘‘T am not generally nervous,” Hyacinth 
leased at the idea of the 
surveillance to which she would be subjected 
by this close proximity to her cousin. “(Iam 


| not a coward physically, and I am so fatigued 
that I shall doubtless sleep well.” 
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«“T hope so; and, if you want anything, 
pray ring. Good-night, my dear!” 

Then she closed the door and went down- 
stairs, leaving Hyacinth to make her toilet 
for the night. 

The girl stood a few moments with all her 
glittering hair about her shoulders, looking 
very like the pictures of Keats’ ‘‘ Madeline,”’ 
the heroine of ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes” ; 
then, sighing, she glanced round her apart- 
ment, and shivered. 

It was a long, low room, with very few 
articles in it (it seemed to her there was a 
great scarcity of furniture in Pouncefort 
Lodge). 

Beside a large French bedstead, with crim- 
son-and-gold hangings, there was only a small 
dressing-table, a large chair, and a chest of 
drawers. 

It seemed to her the Bedes were not in very 
prosperous circumstances; but she was too 
weary to devote much thought to them, and 
her head had scarcely touched her pillow be- 
fore she was fast asleep. 

Meanwhile, Julia and Howell were ‘deep in 
conversation concerning Hyacinth. 

‘“ Well,” said the latter, ‘what is your 
opinion of the girl?”’ 

“She is very pretty,” Julia answered, 
“especially when she smiles; but she is a 
poor weak creature, with no resolution or 
moral courage. What do you intend to do, 
now you have her in your custody?” 

‘Marry her—what else can I do? Of 
course, if I were free to choose, I should, not 
select Hyacinth Cray for a life-partner, but 
beggars cannot be shoosers.”’ 

“It is perfectly infamous that all the pro- 
perty should go to an unformed girl of nine- 
teen ; and we want money so badly !’”” 

‘“‘No one more so. Bat, Julia, we must be 
very cautious in our treatment of her. You 
see her entanglement with this Este compli- 
cates affairs. We must do our best to imbue 
her with distrust of him.” 

“Not yet, Howell; she would guess our ob- 
ject, especially as you and he were so antago- 
nistic. I should allow her to write to, and 
receive letters from, him for alittle while. It 
would be so foolish to arouse her suspicions.” 

“T think, perhaps, you are right, Julia, and 
it would be as well if you gave the servants to 
understand my ward is of somewhat weak 
intellect. I will hint at the same thing to 
outsiders. And we must keep her positively 
to ourselves.’’ 

“ That is easily done, it is so rarély that we 
pay or receive visits,” Julia said, with a sigh. 
“Tf father had been commonly prudent we 
should have been able to hold our own with 
any.” 

“We shall do that yet! And, Julia, I’ve 
been thinking it would be as well to bu 
Hyacinth a horse. I shall ride with her, an 
keep off curious folks.” 

“Tt will entail a great deal of expense; and 
very likely she doesn’t ride.” 

‘“‘T will teach her in that case, and, with the 
addition of her income to ours, we can very 
well afford it. And,” with a detestable smile, 
“when once she is my wife her pin-money 
will allow her very little margin for extrava- 
gances,”’ 

Julia laughed, for brother and sister were 
congenial spirits, and Hyacinth was not likely 
to experience much mercy at their hands if 
she strove to thwart them in their p se, 

“Supposing, Howell, she refuses to marry 
you?” 

“ Then I must use force. Do you imagine 
I will be beaten by a silly, nervous girl? No! 
not if she had forty lovers instead of one to 
champion her cause! And when we are mar- 
ried I shall let the Cavendale place and leave 
here. We can live cheaper elsewhere ; and, 
after all, Julia, money is the only real good.” 

Her light eyes sparkled in assent, and her 
pale face flushed, at the idea of sharing 
Hyacinth’s fortune with her brother. 

“We must succeed,” she said, as she rose 
and lit her candle. 

“With ordinary luck we must; but, Julia, 





it would be advisable to keep a somewhat 
better table in future. Hyacinth will pay for 


it when she is Mrs. Bede, and it won't do to 
let her see the nakedness of the land.” 

Julia frowned; she hated the idea of part- 
ing with any golden pieces. It was a common 
saying amongst the servants ‘‘ that Miss Bede 
would die rather than give a crust to a 
— creature, and the master was just as 

ad.’ 


Consequently, when the mistress issued her 
orders the following morning there was much 
surprise and speculation in the kitchen. 

‘Now what does this mean?” said the 
cook, opening her eyes wide; ‘‘two good fat 
pullets and a rib of beef. Sure Miss Bede ‘ll 
ruin herself with such extravagance! I sup- 
pose it’s all because of Miss Cray’s coming. 
Well, it’s an ‘ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,’ and I haven’t seen such a larder since 
I’ve been here; no, never since the day I 
came,” 

“I think I know their drift,” said the 
housemaid, saucily. ‘Miss Cray has got 
money, and the master means having it; and 
before he can touch it he must marry her. 
Pooh! that’s what he's after.” 

“I don’t think so, for Miss Bede said her 
cousin is rather weak in the head.” 

“Just about as much as I am,” retorted 
the housemaid. ‘‘My dear soul, I can see 
through a brick wall with a hole in it as well 
as most folks.” 

Then the breakfast-room bell rang, and the 
little assembly broke up. 

Hyacinth’s first impressions of Pouncefort 
Lodge did not improve as the day wore on; 
the grounds were ill kept, and in some places 
totally bare of flowers or shrubs; the rooms 
were all alike, gloomy and stiff-looking, the 
windows narrow and high; the surrounding 
country singularly flat and ugly, and she 
came to the premature conclusion that her 
native land was very uulovely. 

She was not a clever or a suspicious girl, 
and as her cousins treated her with unvarying 
courtesy and attention, she began to think she 
had cruelly misjudged them, and grew angry 
with herself, because she seemed farther from 
loving them as each day went by. 

Howell had bought her a horse (out of her 
own income), and was teaching her to ride; 
and very soon folks grew familiar with her 
face and form along the narrow roads and 
lanes surrounding Pouncefort. 

‘How beautiful she was!’ they said 
amongst themselves, and felt a sincere pity 
for her, because in some subtle way Howell 
had contrived to impress them with the fact 
that intellectually she was very defective ; and 
he all as an excuse for receiving no calls 
in her behalf that she was horribly afraid of 
strangers. 

In those days she was not unhappy; she 
had received two letters from Raphael, each 
breathing of,love and trust; and it was no 
uncommon thing to hear her sing as she went 
about the house and grounds. 

One day she said to Julia,— 

‘“* Why is it you have no friends, cousin ?”’ 

‘‘The poor scarcely ever have,” with well- 
simulated bitterness. ‘It was very different 
when my father lived.” 

‘*Poor Julia!” with ready sympathy. ‘I 
do wish cousin Howell would let me share my 
money with you and him.” 

“I wonder what your lover would say to 
such an arrangement?” 

“Oh, he would be glad to know I was poor 
again,” with touching faith in him. ‘‘ You 
ree he loved me long before I came into my 
money.”’ 

“I hope he did; but it is curious your 
engagement dates only from the day on which 
you received the news; and he himself is 

oor.” 
PN Yes,” with flushed cheeks and bright 
eyes; “but I wish, Julia, you would not per- 
sist in misjudging him. You would not if 
once you meteand spoke with him.” 

‘‘ But Howell has seen him.” 

‘* And Howell is prejudiced. Few English- 


men will acknowledge a foreigner has any 
claim to goodness.”’ : 

‘‘ Perhaps there is a greater reason for his 
| prejudice than you are aware of,’’ said Julia, - 
with a side-Jong, furtive glance at her cousin’s 
sweet, troubled face. 

“If there is I ought to know it. Don’t 
speak in riddles, Julia.”’ 

‘‘Tam afraid Howell would be very angry 
if he thought I had betrayed his confidence, 
and you must never let him guess I have done 
so. The fact is, my dear Hyacinth, he loves 
you, and is miserable because his passion is so 
hopeless.”’ 

** Oh, no, no, Julia ; you must be mistaken,” 
the girl cried, distressfully. 

“T only wish I were,” and gathering up her 
work she went out, and up to her brother's 
room, where she knew she should find him. 

‘* Well, Howell, I have broken the ice, and 
she is not angry, only sorry; and now you 
must make the next move. It is high time 
something was done.” 

He made no answer, but stood looking out 
of the window with frowning eyes. 

“ Of course you don’t expect to win without 
a struggle?” 

‘““No, I don’t; for all her gentleness I’ve a 
fancy the girl can be obstinate on occasion. 
Well, if she won't listen to me we must begin 
operations, as you say enough time has already 
been wasted. She has been two months here 
now. Weare to ride together this morning, 
and I will give her an opportunity to save her- 
self much unpleasantness.” 

Half an hour later the two horses were 
brought to the door, and Hyacinth came out 
looking very lovely in her perfectly-fitting 
black habit. 

She waved her hand gaily to Julia as she 
cantered away, and tried her best to forget 
that Howell loved (?) her. 

They rode through loneliest lanes, down 
narrow drifts, where the horses sometimes 
stumbled, and had to be held up with a firm 
hand. 

Howell now and again patted her animal, 
or adjusted her bridle for her, looking the 
while into the lovely flushed face with its 
starry, pansy eyes. 

**Do you regret coming to England now?” 

he asked, speaking with unnecessary empresse- 
ment. 
‘No; I think I shou'd know something of 
my own country, altho: o I shall be glad 
enough to see Italy ouce again. You see I 
lived all my life there.” 

‘* Have you not thought what a terrible 
blank there will be at Pouncefort when you 
are gone? Cannot you resolve to stay with 
us for all time ?” 

‘*No; I have promised to return to Naples 
as soon as I have attained my majority; but 
; before I go I should like to see Cavendale, 
because it was my mother's birthplace.” 

“I will take you there; but, Hyacinth, if 
you had not promised to return do you not 
think you would be content to remain here? 
I have been telling myself lately that perhaps 
you did not quite know your own mind, or 
were hurried into your engagement, and I 
have been trying to hope that my patient love 
and devotion would bring me my reward. 
Hyacinth, will you marry me?” 

‘*Cousin Howell, I am very sorry,” she 
said, gently and grievedly. ‘I did not sup- 
pose you loved me, or I would have tried to 
prevent this declaration. You have been most 
good to me, but you should not have forgotten 
that I am engaged to an honourable man, 
whose whole life is given up to me, as mine is 
tohim. One day, please Heaven, I shall go 
back to him, never to leave him any more.” 

“ And this is your answer?” Howell asked, 
his voice hoarse with rage, and he kept his 
face steadily averted from her, because he 
knew the look there was not good to see. 

“ Yes, I am so sorry,” and then she paused, 
not knowing what to say. 

“You have given me a blow, Hyacinth, but 
Iam a man, and must not complain. Let us 
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go home now; you have taken away all the 
pleasure of our ride.” 

She was only too glad to turn her horse's 
‘head, and reaching the Lodge she sprang 
down, not waiting for Howell's assistance, 
and ran up to her room in a very disturbed 
state of mind. 

“Tt was cruel and dishonourable of him to 
speak to me so, knowing all he does of 
Raphael!” she said, and felt sorely vexed 
with him, 

Julia met her brother in the hall. 

‘* Here is a letter for Hyacinth from Naples. 
What shall I do with it?” 

‘** Give it me; and in future see she receives 
no letter from him, or posts one to him.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Tr was early October, and Hyacinth sat 
alone in her cold and cheerless. room ; she had 
changed greatly in the last three months. She 
had always been pale, but her pallor was that 
of illness now, and there were dark circles 
about her lovely eyes, which told of leng 
nights of weeping and weary days of watching. 

All through those sad and tedious: weeks no 
letter had reached her from Raphael or his 
relatives, although she had written again and 
again in terms of passionate entreaty, praying 
them, by the love she bore them, not to forget 
or forsake her now. 

It is needless to say that those appeals 
never went farther than Pouncefort Lodge, 
and that Raphael's letters were always ex- 
ones from the post-bag by Julia’s skilful 

ngers. 

he Bedes tried to shake the irl's 
faith in her lover, but failed a, me 

She was not strong in character but she 
was true, and very firm in her trust in 
Raphael, and to all their reasonings she 
answeréd,— 

‘He will explain all when we meet. Per- 
haps even now he is on his way to me.” 

Then she would beg Howell to take her to 
Naples, that all this mystery and suspense 
might be ended ; but he answered her shortly, 
that so long as she was his ward she should 
not so degrade herself as to go in pursnit of a 
faithless lover. 


And lately he himself had been ‘very per- | 


sistent in his att ms to her. She had 
frankly told him did not, and never could, 
love him, but ie ..d laughed unpleasantly 
and said,— 


‘“ : . ‘e laugh, ; 
If they were once married love would ' and she disappeared, to be immediately fol- | 


come, and people who had only a quiet affec- 
tion for each other usually were the happiest 
couples.” 

She was conscious, too, that virtually she 
was a prisoner. If she rode Howell was 
always her cavalier, if she walked Julia was 
her companion, and as yet she knew none of 
the people round her. 

She longed to attend the parish church, but 


the Bedes were not remarkable for piety, ' 


and were afraid of Hyacinth making acquaint- 
ances who might prove troublesome. So she 
lived her lonely life, hoping and praying for 
news from Raphael, and daily growing more 
depressed, more fragile. 

As she sat dreaming of the happy past, con- 
trasting it with the miserable present,’ the 
door opened, and Julia entered. ‘ 

“ Howell is coming to see you presently,” 


she said, advancing towards her cousin, ‘‘and | 


if you wish to please him, you must try to 
look more cheerful; and see, here, I have 
brought you some holythorna berries to brighten 
your dress.” 


Hyacinth took the berries, because to refuse ' 


them would have seemed ungratefal, but she 


made no effort to fasten them in her gown, | 


only sat toying nervously with them. Pre- 
sently- she lifted. her levely, sad young eyes to 
Julia’s, and asked, with a pitiful sound of 
entreaty in her voice,— 

‘Tg there no letter for me to-day?” 

“Is there ever a letter for yon?” with 
scornful acerbity. ‘‘ Really, Hyacinth, you 


can have no pride,no maidenly modesty, to 
remain so constant to one who has long since 
deserted you; who is evidently weary of 
you!” 

‘‘I will never believe Raphael is false until 
he himself tells me so; and as for pride, cousin 
Julia, I think I never had amy where he was 
coneerned.”’ 

_— looked contemptuous, bat she only 
said,— 

‘* Won’t you wear my berries, Hyacinth?” 

Mechanically the girl fastened them at her 
throat, and then fell into her old listless, 
languid attitude. 

Julia bustled about ‘tidying’ the room,as 
she called it. Never since Hyacinth came to 
Pouncefort Lodge had a servant been per- 
mitted to enter her apartment. The pert, 
pretty housemaid had once attempted it = 
been summarily dismissed, and the other 
maids had been so impressed with the idea of 
Hyacinth’s ‘ weakness of intellect, and oc- 
casional violent fits,’ that they were glad to 
avoid her. 

When Julia had succeeded in making the 
room a shade stiffer and uglier than before, 
she turned to go. 

‘I shall send Howell up to you,” she said, 
and paused in the doorway to look at her 
handiwork. 

“I should be glad,” Hyacinth murmured, 
nervously, ‘‘if I might have a fire; it is so 
cold to-day, and the room is draughty.”’ 

‘You can sit with us in the breakfast 
room,” coldly; ‘‘and really, Hyacinth, you 
have been long enough with us to understand 





we can afford no luxaries. Do I ever ask or 
wish for a fire in my apartments?’’ 
“ Perhaps you are not so susceptible to cold 


-_—_—_— — 


with such. a horse as mine, it surely would 
| keep me in fires.” 

“You had best speak to Howell; he is so 
' foolish where you are concerned that he will 
' grant you any request, however immoderate. 
| You will perhaps be surprised to hear that he 
| purchased your horse at the cost of his own 
' comfort, but he did not wish you to know it 
; was his gift, so I should advise you to besilent 

about it.” 

| Hyacinth started up, a hectic flush on either 
cheek 


a 


‘ him. Raphael would be vexed to think I 
| could do so. I with tell Howell myself ; per- 
| haps he will understand.”’ 

‘Doubtless,’ with a little, oynical 


lowed by her brother, who came in smiling, 
and resplendent in a new suit. 
He sat down by the girl, and took one of her 
slender hands in his. 
‘* My dear,” he said, ‘‘ I want to talk to you 
upon a. serious matter.”’ 
“I’m too cold to speak about anything,” 
; Hyacinth answered, with petylance wholly 
| new toher. ‘I want to know, cousin, if itis 
impossible for meto have @ fire here. You 
see I sit so many hours alone——” 
‘ Bat why, my dear girl?’’ and there was 
a sudden angry gleam in his cruel eyes. 
‘Because from this window I can see the 
' road, and I watch hour after hour for a 
' glimpse of the postman, always hoping he 
' will bring me a letter.” 
| ‘* You shall have your fire, but you'll never 
t 


—— — 


hear another word of or from Raphael Este. 
He wanted you only for what you have, not 
for what you are, and doubtless he is now 
paying court to some other heiress.” 

| ‘No, no, Howell, you don’t understand 
i him. He is the truest, best, and neblest 
gentleman, and my father was glad to give 
me to him.” ‘ 

“ Because he had the same blind trust in 
| Este as you have—was quite as inexperienced 
in the ways of the world as you.” 

“Our trust was not misplaced,’ with a 


little assumption of pride that was very 
pretty. o 

| Howell began to grow angry. 

i Hyacinth, jast listen patiently to me for 


as I am, and if my allowance will provide me | 


a few moments. This engagement of yours 
never had my sanction, and never will have 
so ong-as I have any control over you, and 
until you are twenty-one you are entirely in 
my power. I don’t want to be harsh with 
you, but I am not a merciful man when 
thwarted, and you woald do well to please 
me in this thing, Now I am not good 
at sentiment, but I love you, and I want-you 
for my wife.”’ =} 

‘Oh, cousin! You promised never to speak 
of this unless I were free.’’ 

‘* And youare/ Does not Este’slong silence 
go to prove that? Hyacinth, will you sa 

es ?’’ and once more he tried to take her hand, 
at she shrank back. 

“No, no. It would beasin to marry one 
man whilst I love another, and I shall never 
care less for Raphael. If he is false all my 
heart and all my life will be buried in the 
grave of my despised and rejected love.” 

His voice was so harsh when he spoke again 
that she was frightened. 

‘It would be wiser to conciliate me, to keep 
silence about this handsome, worthless fellow. 
I tell you plainly I mean to make you my 
wife, and you are powerless to prevent me.” 

* You could not marry me against my will! 
with a flash of spirit rare in her. 

He smiled sardonically. 

‘You are over-confident, Miss Oray. As 
surely as you sit listening to me here, s0 
surely shall you be my wife before this year 
closes.”’ 

She started to her feet. 

« You must be mad to believe you could so 
coerce me. Why, even though you dragged 
me to the altar I would not speak the words 
| that would bind me to you. I could not be so 
false to myself and Raphael !” 

Again he smiled. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Hyacinth. Sit 
down, and I think I can persu > fa that it 
| is uselees to strive against m Do you 
know that anything you may say or do would 





“Twill not accept so costly a present from | 


be attributed to your peculiar condition ? that 

it is currently reported and believed that you 

are mentally weak. Oh! believe me, I have 

spared no efforts to make my cause a good 
one.” 

* Are you ‘quite without mercy?” she 
| wailed, her cheeks as white as lilies, her eyes 
fall of terrible fear and anguish. “Oh! 
| cousin, what harm have I ever done you that 
you should seek to break my heart, and make 
' all my life a misery tome? If it is my for- 
' tune that you want take it and let me go 
free. I ask no more. Indeed, indeed, I 
, long only for freedom ; and I will never say 
’ one word that is not in praise of you.” 

He grasped her wrists cruelly and fiercely. 

“ You fool ! ” casting aside the mask he had 
worn so long and so well. ‘‘ You cannot give 
or take as you please; you cannot make 
‘ ducks and drakes’ of your fortune, As. soon 
as I knew the man was dead, and that 
Cavendale came to you, I swore to marry you, 
and I mean to keep my word. So it would 
be us well to resign yourself to the inevit- 
: able.” 

“T never will!” she cried, trembling in 
every limb. ‘I begin to believe now that you 
have all along played treacherously with me 
—that, to farther your own ends, you have 
stolen my letters, and kept back Raphael’s. 
It was your policy t+ make me doubt him, but 
you have not succeeded.” 

His face was dusky with rage as he an- 
swered,— . 

“ Your supposition is fairly correct, and, by 
Heaven! Este shall never have you unless 
he wins you over my dead body. I want Caven- 
dale; if I could gain it without burdening 
myself with a wife I would. As it is, I must 
endure the nuisance for the sake of the 
fortune.” 

Hyacinth sank into her chair, and looked 
at him with wide, frightened eyes; her 
slender hands were clasped. convulsively over 
her bosom, her breath came in deep gasps. 


| 





“ Surely,” she panted, “ in this house there 
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must be one person willing to assist me! I 
will appeal to-each and everyone——” 

“Do so,” he interrupted, ‘‘and they will 
humour what they believe to be your hallu- 
cination, aud shrag their shoulders over it. 
Oh! I have carefally provided against any 
catastrophe of that nature.”’ 

« You have hemmed me in,” she moaned. 
“Oh! father, oh! my father, why were yon 
go careless of my happiness?” and, covering 
her eyes, she wept aloud. 

But her sobs quickly ceased, and she lay 
back in her chair supine ard still. Howell 
bent over her, a contemptuous look in his 
eyes; then he walked to the door, and called 
Julia, who quickly answered the summons. 

“Well?” she said, questioningly. “Am I 
to congratulate you, Howell?” 

“Not yet; bat goin toher. The fool has 
fainted,” and he strode downstairs. 

After that Hyacinth found life very hard. 
She was kept a close prisoner in her room, 
seeing no one through all the weary hours of 
her weary days but Julia. 

The promise of a fire had not been fulfilled, 
and, as the season was unusually severe, she 
was compelled to wrap herself im whatever 
shawls she might possess. Her food was prison 
fare, and when night fell she sat many hours 
in the dark, until in her weakened condition 
she imagined all kinds of horrors, and 
into the corners with frightened eyes fast- 
beating heart. 

“T shall go mad!” she cried, one day, in 
her desperate fear, ‘‘I shall go mad.” 

“You can easily end your misery,” Julia 
said, icily. ‘You have but to consent to 
marry Howell, and then you will be happy 


enough. 

“T will not break my word to Raphael,” 
sobbing wildly all the while. “I would 
rather die! Ah! it would be better for 
me if you would put me out of my anguish. 
Howell wants Cavendale—my death would 
give him that. Well, then, I am a poor, weak 
girl, wholly in his power, what should prevent 
him taking my life? Any death would be easier 
than such an existence as mine.” 

“Howell is too wise to risk any discovery, 
althongh I’ve no doubt it would relieve him to 
kno w you were out of the way for ever.” 

“Julia! Jalia, are you a woman, and yet 
cannot feel pity for me? Oh! think of my 
helpless, friendless condition, and show me 


cally eeu RSO 7 “RANE wRinany Gueeing | plans. I give you until to-night to consider 
y' 


herself on her knees before the hard faced 
woman, whose heart was closed so utterly 
against her. 

“Tam with my brother in this thing, as in 


all others, and I shall not fail him. And, 4 
ers shall not tad him pray | her anguish ; praying wildly for help, but no 


what hardship is there in marrying a 


and handsome man? One who will look after , 


your interests——” 


“T think you will sing another song pre- 
sently,”” he answered, coacsely, ‘‘ when I place 
the alternative before you. I don't want to 
proeeed to extreme measures, but you will 
force me to do so unless you are reasonable.” 

He waited to see the effeet of his words, but 
her face was averted, and she would not speak ; 
so he went on,— 

* We will be married by special licence, and 
there shall be no unnecessary fuss about the 
wedding ; I object to a lavish outlay. Aud as 
soon as the ceremony is over we will ran down 
to Cavendale, and see what improvements 
ean be made on the estate. I intend build- 


ing——’ 

iyacinth broke out into sudden passion. 

‘* We will not be married!” she cried, fiercely. 
“if you force me to go the altar with you I 
will throw myself on the mercy of the clergy- 
man. He dare not perform the ceremony 
against my will!” 

Howell met her glance with an evil sneer. 

“ Of course you will please yourself, but you 
would be wise to submit to my will. Sit down, 
and I will acquaint you with a few facts of 
which you are yet ignorant.” 

Mechanically she obeyed him, and he went 
on, harshly,— 

‘*As I told you once before, the Pouncefort 
people are impressed with the belief that you 
are a ‘natural’; they greatly commend the 
eare and consideration with which we treat 
you. No one is more impressed with our 
goodness then Mr. Chapman, our most worthy 
vicar. He knows I intend making you my 
wife, and attributes this partly to the effect 
your beauty has had. upon me, partly to ambi- 
tion. Have I made myself clear so far? Well, 
if you consent to my arrangement we shall be 
married in this house, and leave at night for 
Cavendale ; if not”’ (and his face was so dark 
she thought he would strike her) ‘‘if not I 
shall make use of your supposed idiotcy. I 
shall place you in a private asylum for ‘in- 
curables.’”’ 

‘© You would not be so inhuman!” she cried, 
in a sudden access of fear. ‘‘ Ihave wronged 
ra in no way! Iam willing to give you all 

have!” 

“So long as you live I cannot touch a 
farthing beyond the amount allowed for your 
maintenance. I should derive no benefit from 





our incarceration; but, at least, I should 
ave my revenge upon you for thwarting all my 


our answer,” and without further speech he 


; unlocked the door and passed ont. 


All day long the unhappy girl lay upon her 
bed with hidden face, sobbing and writhing in 


help came, and at-night the persecuter came 
ia. Hyacinth was sitting wrapped in a 


aga in 
“ Because they are identical with his own,”’ crimson shawl, and the awful pallor of her 


with sudden bitterness. ‘*Oh'! you reason 
well, Cousin Jalia, but you fail to convince 
me.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Week followed week, amd it was now near , fo 


the close of November, and Hyacinth’s lot | 


grew daily worse. Julia washer most con- 
stant companion and gaoler, for she was not 
allowed to leave her room, and the confinement 
was telling upon her terribly. 

She was very'wan and weak, had lost all 
her little stock of courage, and, in most 
things, was as a child in the hands of her 
unscrupulous relatives, 

One day Howell entered her apartment, and, 
bidding his sister leave him alone with 
Hyacinth, olosed and losked the door be- 
hind her. Then he turned to the shrinking, 
shivering girl. 

“ Now, Hyacinth, we have had quite enough 
of this foolish and useless obstinacy. I have 
Siven you ample time for reflection, and my 
Patience is altogether exhausted. Once more, 
will Pie marry me?” 

“Once more I say no,” ing to appear 
brave and resolute. ? mete 





— 


face, the piteous entreaty in her eyes, would 
have touched any heart but Howell’s to com- 
passion. 

He glanced at her wan features with 


‘So you have given in?” she said, gloating 
over her cousin’s too evident misery. 

‘‘ Heaven help aud forgive me, I have!” 
and she hid her face in her arms, moaning 
like one in mortal pain. 

‘To-morrow I will choose your wedding- 
dress; the ceremony will take place in a fort- 
night. Let me see; I should say a grey cash- 
mere (not too light) weuld be the most useful 
thing you could have, and we will make it 
ourselves,”’ 

Too miserable frr speech Hyacinth sat with 
her head upon her arms, wondering dully why 
she could not die; what this cruel pain at her 
heart meant if not death ? 

She was thoroughly cowed, and too wretched 
to think of anything but her misery ; but she 
was not strong enough to take her own life, or 
to attempt any violence towards those who 
had so wronged her. 

In all the years of her after life she could 
never tell how the next fourteen days passed. 
She submitted herself to Julia's hands, 
watched the gradual completion of her bridal 
dress with heavy, tearless eyes; ate, slept, or 
walked as she was bidden. 

Even at night she was not alone, for Julia 
shared her room now, so that she could 
not indulge in the bitter luxury of fruitless 
tears. 

Slowly the hoars dragged on, and she 
counted each one as it went, and whispered 
to her heart she wasone step nearer her doom, 
one farther from Raphael. 

But she made no moan, no outcry; she had 
got beyond either, was resigned in a 
terrible way to her cruel fate. 

At last the bridal morning came. Julia 
dressed her, and commented volubly on her 
pallor and wanness; then when the last 
button had been fastened, the last ribbon 
adjusted to Miss Bede’s satisfaction, she led 
Hyacinth down to the breakfast-room, where 
Mr. Chapman and Howell were waiting them. 

Hiven in that su moment of anguish 
she noticed: the look of pity on the clergyman’s 
face, and whilst one might draw breath she 
thought of crying out the whole truth to him, 
and asking his protection. 

Bat fear prevailed, and she was so terribly 
ignorant of English law that she did not know 
to what length MHoweil could carry hie 
amthority. 

So she stood up beside him, surely the 
palest, anhappiest bride who had ever plighted 
her troth. 

She was asia mere machine in her cousin’s 
hands, speaking and moving only when a sign 
from Juléa warned her to do so. 

The ceremony was soon ended, Mr. Chap- 
man had shaken hands with her, and called 
her by her new name; Howell (for form's 
| Sadze) haid eo to kiss her brow, and 
; the servants had been culled in (also for 
, form's: sake) to congratulate her. 

Then the clerygman took his leave; the 
' servants shook their heads and muttered,— 
|; .*Poor thing, there was no doubt she was 





strongest disfavour. ‘daft? ” 


‘*I have come for your auswer,” harshly, 


wildly, cryiag to him to have mercy on her, 


imploring him to.let her go back to those who | 


oved her. 

He lifted her roughly, and, holding her wrist ' 
in @ strong grip, compelled her to confront | 
him, 

‘‘ Choose,” he said, brutally. ‘‘ Shall it be | 
marriage or the asylum?” 

‘“‘Tam in your power; I cannot help my- | 
self. I—I will marry you,” and swaying for. | 
ward she fell at his feet, for the time mervi- | 
fully unconscious. | 

Howell looked down at the slim, piteous | 

contemptuously. j 

‘ The weak fool! '’ he-said to himself ; and , 
then went out, leaving Hyacinth alone. 

When she recoyered Julia was with her. 
There was a hatefal look of triumph in her | 
narrow, light eyes, a satisfied smile about the | 
thin, cruel mouth. 





She heard them, and although she felt how 


r there was now no need for further pretence. imperative it was for her to maiatain her 
She fell on her kness before him weeping ‘ calmness, she burst into a loug, wild fit of 
hte 


langhter. 
! Howell took her by the arm, and led her up 
to her room. 

“Silence!” ke said, when: once he had 
closed the door; ‘‘silence, you fool, or I will 
place you in safe custody yet!” 

She lifted ber eyes:to his in mad fear; then 
she cried out,— 

‘* Do with me what you wiil; to-day I have 
no care for myself. Iam mad! Oh, Heaven, 
lam mad with my woe!” 

He leaned towards her, and throwing an 
arm about her, held her fast, whilst he looked 
into her face with a cruel, threatening look, 
which had always had power to scare her into 


obedience, 

Bat she did not heed it now ; her eyes were 
riveted upon a purse, which was plainly 
visible in one of the pockets in the skirt of his 


- coat. 
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Swift as lightning, and stealthily as a 
practised pickpocket she had drawn it out, 
and secreted it under the folds of her dress; 
then she said, slowly and dully,— 

‘*‘ Let me alone, and I will be quiet. Oh, I 
promise you I will be no further trouble to 

rou !”’ 
: He had so poor an opinion of her courage 
that he did not suppose for an instant she 
would attempt escape, or thwart him in any 
way, so he released her, and went down to 
Julia. 

The table was spread with unwonted 
luxuries, and for once there was good wine, 
and plenty of it; but neither brother nor 
sister invited the pale young bride to sit down 
with them. Perhaps they dreaded the sight 
of that sad, wan face; it would have been as 
a death's head at their feast. 

Howell Bede was an abstemious man as & 
rule, but to-day he was so elated by his 
success that he drank freely, so freely indeed 
that Julia told him, with a laugh, that he 
would not see Cavendale that night. 

Meanwhile, in her own room, Hyacinth 
stood, Howell's purse in her hand. How she 
dreaded lest he should discover his loss, and 
rouse the whole house to search for it, for now 
there was but one thought in her brain—the 
longing thought of escape, but one word in 
her heart, and that was ‘“‘ Naples; ’’ and but 
for this stolen money she was penniless. 

Slowly she counted over the coins; there 
were twenty in gold, and several florins. She 
replaced them in the purse, which she secreted 
in her bosom, then going out on the landing 
she listened to the voices below. 

How noisy Howell was getting, and how 
shrilly Julia laughed ! 

She snatched up a jacket and hat, which 
she hastily slip on; then she stole down 
the stairs like a culprit, and paused a moment 
outside the dining-room, sick and motionless 
for very fear. 

‘“*What a pity you were compelled io take 
such an emcumbrance with your fortune,” 
said the amiable Julia, in an unusually frisky 
tone; ‘‘ but she will have small chance for 
——— when once I join you at Caven- 

ale.” 

‘I wish she were dead!’ Howell answered, 
savagely. ‘‘It makes a fellow feel nervous 
bat to see her white face and great solemn 
eyes. I believe I hate her!” 

Hyacinth drew in a deep breath, and 
shuddered through all her slender frame. 

*“*T will never live with him!” she said. 
“TI dare not! I dare not!” and with courage 
born of despair she sped along the hall, and 
out into the grounds. 

Oh! if they shoald see her now,:and bring 
her back ; surely her heart would break ! 

Her one idea was to get back to Naples; 
once there she felt the Estes would help her 
to the utmost of their power; then came the 
thought of what she should say to Raphael, 
how explain to him all that had passed. 

Then she sank by the roadside, covering her 
face with her hands, and weeping bitterly, 
because, asin a flash, she realised what ties 
bound her to Howell, and that now she could 
never be anything to her lover. 

Bat her imminent danger urged her on; 
she would never rest in until she reached 
the home of her childhood; and she re- 
a the route so clearly that’ she 
said,— 

“Surely I shall escape him. If he follows 
it will be but slowly, and perhaps now he 
a os my fortune he will let me go 

ree ” 

She did not know what she should do when 
she reached Naples; she had a vague idea 
that she should enter a convent. 

“There,” she said to her sad heart, “I 
shall be safe; he will not dare to take me 
away from a holy place! ” 

Three hours after she left Pouncefort Lodge 
her bridegroom ran upstairs toher room. He 
was excited, and inclined to be hilarious; but 
when he found the bird had flown his wrath 
knew no bounds. 





Still later he discovered his loss, and raved 
like a lunatic; and whilst Julia tumbled a 
few articles into his portmanteau, he said,— 

‘*T am going straight on to Naples. There 
is no other place she would go to.” 

‘* And what will she do there? Raphael 
Este is cut off from her for ever.”’ 

‘‘ Just now she is mad with grief; and as 
she might make things very rough for us I 
must follow at once, and bring her back! 
By Jove! when she is in my power she 
shall understand what it is to offend her 
‘lord and master !’” 

Julia laughed. 

‘‘She has more daring than we believed. 
We ought to have remembered that ‘ still 
waters run deep!’” . 


CHAPTER V. 


Hyaornta performed the journey from Eng- 
land to Naples without any mishap; but her 
beauty and her singular timidity attracted 
much attention, and were of great service to 
Howell in his search for her. 

Little did the poor girl imagine that he was 
never far behind her, that he followed in her 
track with the pertinacious ferocity of a 
sleuth-hound. 

She only felt she was going home, she only 
knew that every step took her nearer to those 
who loved and would protect her. 

It was quite dark when she reached San 
Giovanni a Teduccio, which is a small town 
about half-an-hour’s journey from Naples; 
but she would not rest there. 

“To-night,” she said, “I shall be with my 
dear ones |” 

And her heart beat heavily with the rapture 
of that thought, her colour came and went 
fitfully, and her eo gave her back some 
of the lost bloom of her youth. 

At last her journey was over, and she trod 
the old familiar Neapolitan streets careless of 
the curious or admiring glances cast at her. 
She could not picture her old home changed 
in any respect; she did not imagine it as in- 
habited by any other family. 

Rather she believed she should find the 
lights burning, the old familiar articles of 
furniture each in its place, the old familiar 
faces to welcome her. 

Now she had left Naples behind and trod 
the quiet, unfrequented road leading to the 
orange and citron groves, where in happier 
days she had lingered with Raphael. 

Already, under the pale light of the newly- 
risen moon, she caught glimpses of the turrets 
and spires, hints of statuary and fountains, 
which she had known from childhood. 

But when she drew nearer and crossed the 
neglected gardens her heart sank, and hope 
died within her. 

Oh. how deserted it all was! Not a light 
in all the windows! not a voice to welcome 
her! not a hand to clasp hers! 

She went to the hall-door, and made it un- 
locked ; so, entering, she made her way, by 
the light of the moon, to the room where she 
had been wont to sit dreaming throughout the 
golden hours of sunny mornings. 

What a change she found there! Every 
article of furniture had been removed, and her 
footsteps sounded on the marble floor with 
unnatural distinctness. 

She was growing nervous, but sti!l per- 
severed in her tour through the deserted 
rooms. 

All were bare; not even a curtain had been 
left ; and she began to wonder if Howell Bede 
had ee of all her “household gods,” 
and pocketed the proceeds. 

As this was precisely what he had done; her 
thought did him no injustice. 

Wearied at last, she sat down-in one of the 
open windows, and gave herself up to sad and 
fruitless dreamings. 

She had taken off her hat,and her beautiful 
hair fell all about her face, which gleamed 
white and pure as any saint’s, in the level 
beams of the moon. 





Suddenly a sound broke the unnatural still. 
ness. She started up in fear, and stood with 
one hand pressed upon her breast, incapable 
alike of speech or motion. 

Footsteps crossed the hall, a light glimmered 
— in the long passage; then dimly she 

iscerned a man’s figure, and in one passionate 
moment of rapture knew it was Raphael, and 
called him softly by name. 

He held his light high, and peered through 
the shadows at the tall figure of the girl, with 
her wonderful hair floating about her, and he 
almost believed this to be an optical delusion, 
How could she have reached here alone ? 

He went nearer, and again she spoke his 
name, 

‘* Raphael, it is I—Hyacinth! I have run 
away from home!” 

She stretched ont her hands to him entreat- 
ingly; and then he knew that she was in very 
truth his beloved one, the girl whom he had 
long since condemned as false to him and all 
her vows. 

He threw hia arms about her. 

“My darling! my darling! we will never 
part again!’ and rained mad kisses on the 
sweet pale lips and cheeks. 

She shuddered ont of his clasp. 

‘*« You must never speak to me again in that 
way, Raphael. See—oh, my dear, see !—what 
a barrier they have built up between us!” 
and, as she lifted her hand, he saw the mar- 
riage-ring glittering upon it. 

He released her and fell back a pace, such 
scorn and anger on his face that she cried out 
to him to have pity on her. 

‘‘T was not wantonly false,” she said, sob- 
bingly; ‘‘ but they forced me into this marriage 
because they wanted my money, and could get 
it no other way, unless, indeed, he murdered 
me! Raphael, do not hate me, Indeed, in- 
deed, I have been more sinned against than 
sinning!” . 

At the despair in her young, sweet voice, 
the agony in her beautiful eyes, he relented a 
little, and said,— 

“Go on now, Hyacinth ; tell me all.” 

Word by word she told her pitiful tale, and 
he did not seek to interrupt her by a look or a 
gesture; but she guessed what thoughts were 
working in his mind by the sombre rage in his 
eyes, the compression of his mouth. When 
she had ended and he still did not speak she 
crept a little closer. 

“Speak to me, Raphael!” she pleaded, 
brokenly. ‘Say you do not blame me!” 

He caught her to his heart, and a groan 
burst from him. 

“Great heavens ! that such a thing should 
be! Love, oh, love, what shall wedo? How 
can we bear to live apart, lovingas wedo? It 
were no sin to take his life—nay, it were com- 
mendable, rather! "’ " 

Hyacinth was frightened by the menace in 
his voice, and clung to him, entreating him to 
do nothing rashly ; praying him, for her sake, 
and the sake of his honour, to leave her hus- 
band unmolested. A 

“I do not ask you to avenge my wrongs, 
she said; “I only ask for peace. And since 
all between us is over, since I am as one dead 
to you, I will see you no more after to-night ; 
but all my love will go with you through all 

our ways, and I shall pray that pene life may 
a happier than mine! Oh!” breaking into 
sudden passion, “if only I had consented to 
your prayer! If only I were. your wife! 
Raphael, Raphael! if we could have foreseen 
this I should have begged you to take my life 
rather than let me go with him/” ; 

She could not tell how cruel it was to listen 
to her words and not offer her his life—to pray 
her fly with him to some place of refuge. _ 

Surely this was the cruellest test to which 
she could put his love. But he stood it well, 
although his breath came hard and fast, and 
his face was set and white, as though in death. 
He put her from him lest the touch of her 
clinging hands should unman him, and force 
him to speak words that would be an insult to 
her and a disgrace to him. ae 

« You cannot stay here alone and at night, 
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— 
he said ; and she wondered at his sudden cold- 
ness. ‘For your own sake you must be very 
careful of your reputation. What shall I do 
for you?”’ ‘ 

“Take me to your mother. She will pity 
me, and help me. Oh, Raphael! what lucky 
chance brought you here to-night?” 

‘‘T often come here at this hour; and since 
I thought you false some strange fascination 
has hung about the place for me. I have sat 
go often in your old seat by the window, trying 
to picture you as you used to be! Not fickle 
or worthless any more, but just the true, sweet 
girl who had won my whole heart's love.” 

She began to tremble under his words. She 
was so young, and so helpless, and had been 
so dee wronged !—and, more than all, she 
loved him better than life ! 

Perhaps he saw this, and feared for her 
safety and hisown. However that might be, 
he broke out suddenly,— 

“And in what way can my mother help 

ou?” 

“T have thought of that!” drearily. “I 
fancied she could place me in a convent until 
such time as the search for me is over. I 
could earn my own bread, I think, by doing 
fine needlework, and if not, surely the good 
Sisters would not grudge me my bed and 
board. I hope—oh, I sincerely hope !—I shall 
not trouble any of you long!” 

Ah! how he longed to speak tender, com- 
forting words to her! But honour forbade 
this, and he tried always to remember she was 
another man’s wife. 

‘Let us be going,” he said, gently. ‘It is 
getting late, and it would be wiser not to 
rouse the household. Perhaps we can get 
you safely away to-night. The Abbess at 





Bat long before consciousness and. strength 
returned to him, Hyacinth had been spirited 
away to England, and the Signora had been 
powerless to help her, not knowing of her ap- 
peal, or of that disastrous interview with her 
son. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Howell and his bride reached Pounce- 
fort the latter walked quietly beside him 
until she came to the Rectory, then suddenly 
she fled up the path, and before he could stay 
her had burst into the hall, where she was 
confronted by Mr. Chapman. 

‘“‘I want your protection!’ she cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ You did me a cruel hurt when you 
made me that man’s wife’’ (pointing to 
Howell's distant figure), ‘‘and you must do 
your best to repair it. You must help me to 
win my liberty, for I will never live with him. 
He—he has murdered the only man I love, or 
can ever love.” 

Mr. Chapman drew her inside his study and 
sent for his wife; then he turned to the 
trembling girl. 

“‘My dear lady, I have no power to keep 
yes here,” and he glanced warningly at his 
wife. 

But Hyacinth broke out,— 

‘‘T know what you think ; he has made you 
all believe that I am an imbecile; but wait 
until you have heard all. I have friends in 


| Italy who will prove that I am as well de- 


San Giovanni a Teduccio is a personal friend | 


of my mother’s, and will do much for her. 


We will take you over there at once if my | 


mother approves.”’ 
He drew her hand within his arm, and led 


| her husband, and eed 


her towards the door, and as she lifted her | 
heavy, sad eyes, she saw her husband stand- | 


ing there glowering at them. 


She uttered a shrill shriek and threw her- | 


self on Raphael’s breast, crying madly,— 
“Save me! Oh, Raphael! save me! 
me rather than give me back to him!” 


The Italian disengaged himself gently from 


the clinging girl, and advanced to meet his 
enemy. 
Howell was no coward, and at once placed 


| 


veloped mentally as Howell Bede. Ah!” as 
he rung the bell and demanded admittance. 
‘“‘Oh! madam, save me, save me!” and she 
clang to Mrs. Chapman’s skirts. “If you 
will not shelter me, rather than go back with 
him I will take my life.” 

Mrs. Chapman was far more astute than 
in Hyacinth’s 
manner convinced her she had truth and right 
on her side, and Howell Bede had never been 
a favourite with her. 

‘* Child,” she said, gently, ‘‘ you shall stay 
with us for the present.” 

‘But, my dear,” urged the Vicar, ‘‘ Bede 


Kill has the law on his side.” 


‘‘T don’t care a fig for the law!” retorted 
the lady, irately; “it is diabolical. Stay 
here, my dear, whilst I interview your scamp 
of a husband.” 

What Mrs. Chapman said, no one ever 


himself in an attitude of defence. Then he | knew but Howell Bede, but she persuaded 


called to his wife to stand beside him, and 

added such a vile epithet to her name that 

Raphael sprang forward, his eyes ablaze with 

hate and rage, and struck him such a blow 

row - staggered backwards and seemed about 
all. 

But if the Italian was the most agile, 
Howell had far more strength and weight, 
and quickly recovering himself he flung him- 
self upon his foe, and struck him upon the 
head with a blow that might almost have 
felled an ox. 

Without a word or a groan Raphael threw 
up his arms; there was the sound of a 
sickening thud upon the marble floor, and 
then the grey and white stone was stained 
with a tiny stream of blood. 

With a wild and bitter cry Hyacinth flung 
herself down beside her lover, imploring him 
to speak, wailing that he was dead, and had 
died for her sake. 

Then she was lifted forcibly, and borne 
away swooning, and not knowing if the heart 
pe had loved her so truly was stilled for 

r. 

In the morning the Signora Este, becoming 
alarmed at her son’s prolonged absence, sent 
Servants in search of him; and one of them, 
knowing his favourite haunt, went to the old 
castle, and found his master lying all silent 
a bloody on the floor of Hyacinth’s favourite 

m. 

He at once procured assistance, and Raphael 
was carried home by sympathetic friends and 
Sorrowing servants, and there in a darkened 
toom he fought his way back to life. 


| 
i 
{ 





him to go away for the present, and he, 
seeing he should but damage his cause by 
violence, left the house threatening to take 
proceedings against the vicar and his lady for 
aiding and abetting Hyacinth in her rebellion. 

No sooner was he gone than Mrs. Chapman 
ordered out her little close carriage, which 
was an object of ridicule with all the Pounce- 
fort people, and compelling Hyacinth to ac- 
company her, drove off to the nearest magis- 
= to implore protection for the young 
wife. 

This done, she took her to a relative’s at 
the little town three miles distant, and left 
her there, bidding her keep a good heart, and 
remain in hiding until she heard from herself 
or Mr. Chapman. 


* * * 

All the papers were full of the peeing 
trial, and Howell Bede’s name was laden with 
unsavoury epithets wherever it was spoken. 
There was small hope that he or Julia would 
win the day, and they themselves were 
utterly depressed, and afraid to meet the 
eyes of those who knew them. 

Little by little the whole story had leaked 
out, and at last Hyacinth’s wrongs were to be 
righted. 

The Signora Este and her daughters were 
coming to England, accompanied by two of 
Luke Cray’s old servants. Their evidence 
would be needed to prove Hyacinth's mental 
capacities, and the fraudulent way in which 
Howell Bede had disposed of all his dead 
uncle's goods. 

‘* So,”’ said Mrs, Chapman, “the poor child 


* 
t) 


will get her own, and the Bedes have their 
deserts. Of course Hyacinth will be made a 
ward in Chancery.” 

It was then the height of the summer, and 
the day previous to the commencement of the 
trial. Howell Bede sat alone in his room, his 
head bowed down upon his arms. 

“Tt must go against me,” so ran his 
thoughts, ‘‘and even the most merciful of 
judges would award me a heavy sentence. I 
wish I had murdered her that night at Naples, 
no one would have been the wiser, and I 
should have been safe. I will not live to 
endure disgrace and imprisonment. There is 
only one way out of the trouble, and that is 
death. As for Julia, well, she was only an 
accomplice, and she must fight or stand 
alone,” with brutal selfishness. ‘‘ Heavens! 
if only I could live again the past few 
months, I would not be the one to go to the 
wall,” and his cruel face was dreadful to see. 
‘*T shouldn't care if only I had my revenge 
on that white, weak fool I was mad enough 
to make my wife. If only I had her here for 
one hour I would bring her down to my feet, 
crying for mercy. Great Jove! how I would 
wring her heart!” 

He paused, and there were great drops of 
sweat upon his brow, his lips were drawn 
tightly over his teeth, and his eyes were like 
those of a madman. 

“Tt has got to be done,” he said, ‘‘and 
surely I’m not going to turn coward now.” 

He walked to a chest and opening it took 
out a little phial filled with a colourless 
liquid. 

“There is death here for ten men,’’ he 
whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘ Well, I've played for 
high stakes and I’ve lost. What use is there 
in complaining ?” 

No thought of remorse, or repentance; no 
pity for the girl he had so wronged, the sister 
he was leaving behind, and who, with all her 
faults, had been faithful to, and fond of him. 

He sat down, and scribbled a few words on 
a slip of paper. 

**T have cheated them all. 
stand my trial now.” 

Then he poured some drops of the liquid 
into a glass and tossed it off. His head grew 
giddy and all his faculties seemed numbed. 
He tried to rise and walk to the couch, but 
fell face forwards to the floor. ‘ 

In the grey of the morning Julia found him 
lying there stiff aud rigid, and fell down 
beside him, shrieking out his name in wildest 
accents. 


I shall never 


. 7 . 


* 

After all Julia Bede succeeded in eluding 
justice. The shock of her brother’s suicide 
completely. unhinged her mind, which had so 
long been harassed by fears for herself and 
him ; and for the rest of her life she would 
remain an inmate of a large asylum, harm- 
less enough, but quite iucurable,and always 
imagining that Hyacinth followed her from 
place to place, and threatened her with 
vengeance, always moaning that Howell had 
deserted her in her direst need, and there was 
now no one to defend her. 

* 7 * * 

Rather more than two years passed, ani 
Hyacinth had taken possession of the Caven- 
dale estate, had been welcomed by her tenants, 
and made much of by all the county families. 
The mothers saw in her a desirable wife for 
needy sons, and men and girls alike combined 
to ponies her beauty and sweetness. 

ut all the while her heart had hungered 
for the dear friends in Italy, and at last she 
determined to go to Naples. 

She had always corresponded with the 
female portion of the Este family, but she 
had been afraid to write of Raphael, and both 
his sisters and mother had refrained from 
doing so lest it should seem that they wished 
to ‘‘ catch the heiress.”’ 

She knew he was in high favour at the Italian 
Conrt, and was winning fame and honour for 
himself; but of his movements and his affec- 
tions she was totally ignorant. 





On a soft August day she walked into the 
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Este mansion, and was instantly caught and | 


warmly embraced by the Signora and Amelotte | asked Bob. ‘I don’t likeit. They make you | man. 
(Aloyse was married and away), and it was | do things you don’t want to.” 


very long before they found voice and breath | 
for coherent speech. 


' engagement ring I sent you, Jennie?” She 


“Do not marry a widower,” said the old 
‘*A ready-made family is like a plate 
of cold potatoes.” “Oh, I'll soon warm them 
He (tenderly): ‘‘ And what do think of the | ll over,” replied the damsel; and she did. 

Tue children were playing at horse rail. 


‘*Wett, how do you like school, Tom?” 


Then Amelotte rose up, and volunteered to ' (delightedly): ‘ Oh, it’s beantiful—in fact, the} road. Tommy suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Look 


show Hyacinth “‘ Raphael’s latest purchase,” | 
She led her along familiar paths until they 
came in sight of her own old home. 

‘He could not bear that strangers should 
occupy the rooms that once were yours, and 
so he scraped and saved, and this is the resnlt 
of his labour.” 

Together they entered the silent house. 

‘«‘ Come,”’ said Amelotte, smiling, ‘‘ see with 
what taste Raphael has furnished the place. | 
Let us go first to your morning-room.” 

How changed and beautified the apartment 
was, yet there was a wonderful look.of home 
about it! Hyacinth walked to a window, and 
leaned out. She did not notice that Amelotte 
stole away with an arch look in her lovely 
eyes, and a mischievous smile about her 
dimpled moath ; and she turned with a t 
start when someone close behind said, softly,— | 

“ Hyacinth !’’ 

Raphael. stood before her, his eyes full of 
tenderness for her, his face glorified by pas- 
sionate love and happiness ; and, reading in a 
glance how unforgotten and how dearly wor- 
shipped she still was, she went to him, clung 
about. him, giving him kiss for kiss, lavishing | 
all endearing epithets upon him. 

* * . * 


* 


The Chapmans were not forgotten, and 
their eldest son now holds the Cavendale living, 
and three months out of each year the Signor — 
and his wife spend at the little Suffolk 


Village; but Hyacinth is wont to declare her 


happiest days are those she spends in “‘ the 
marble halls '’ where first Raphael wooed and 
won her. 

[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 
Baicks without straw—hotel beds. 
Law'n order—‘' Keep off the grass.” 
Buvesearp’s trade evidently was that of a 
belle-hanger. 


A arrt, speaking of a certaim youth, says 


that the only thing about him that isn’t fresh | 


are his tears. 

Puystcran: “I would advise you, sir, during 
the hot weather to take an alcohol bath every 
day.”’ Patient (eagerly): ‘‘ Er-inside or out- 
side, doctor?” 

Fat Otp Lavy: “I will look at your dress 

ods.” Clerk; ‘ Yes,ma’am, Something in 

ouble width? ’’ 

A PROFESSIONAL maxim for lawyers: What- 
ever you do, do it with your might, Many 
a member of the profession has made a for- 
tune by working with a will. 

‘* Were you ever in an engagement?” in- 
yaired an innocent rustic a a militiaman. 
* Yes, one,” replied the son of Mars; * but she 
sued me for breach of promise.”’ 

“ Doxzs the rock hurt you much, Pat?’ in- 
quired a sympathiser of an Irishman whbdse 
foot was imprisoned under a rock. “ No, it 


don't hurt me a bit!” groaned Pat, ‘It's me | 


foot that hurts me.” 


Taere 1s Srmu A Grrevance.—During a 
very wet summer a gentleman ventured to 
congratulate his umbrella maker. “ Yes, 
that’s all very well, sir,” he replied; ‘but 
then there's nothing whatever doing in 
parasols,” 

Tuey went out in the gloaming, listening to 
the music of the insect world. ‘“ Arthur,” 
she exclaimed, breaking the noisy silence, how 
delightful and yet how sad is the monotonous 
chorus of those toadstools !” ‘ Toad- 
stools? my dear!” replied Arthur ; “I think 
you mean crickets.” ‘ Yes, crickets; that 
A what I mean. I knew it was something to 
sit on. 





handsomest one I ever had given me!” here! we’ve forgotten something. We can’t 

“ You did not waste much midnight oil over | 80 on unless we buy up ar alderman,” 
your books last night, did you?” inquired the} Creprror: ‘‘ Can you let me have little 
professor, in a sarcastic tone. ‘‘ No, sir. Ij bill?” Debtor: ‘ Certainly, batdcn’t roy 
barn gas in my reom,”’ replied the young man, it, I may want to pay something on it some 
modestly. ' time in the future.” 

Surrn: “ That Mrs. Jones must be a big-} Sattor’s Wire (to her little son Bowler): 
hearted. woman.” Brown: ‘How so ? "| ‘‘ Don’t you know, Bowler, that your father is 
Smith: ‘ Well, everyone says she is perfectly | the mainstay of the family?” Bowler: “Golly! 
proportioned, and have you ever noticed her |Sint he, though? And he’s the spaniker, 
hands and feet?” 4 BB ares 

“Do you kuow who the new nei 8 FASHIONABLE lady, in boasting 0 er new 
are? There is a big family.” “I endensteud “palatial residence,” said that the windows 
from Jones last night that there were twenty | Were all of stained glass. ‘‘ That's too bad!” 
all told. In fact, he said their name was | cried her mother; ‘ but won't soap and tur- 
legion.” “ Legion! What's the father's first | pentine take the stains out?” 
name?” Tae Cannraat’s Favourtte.—A chief of one 

He got his instructions. Russian General: of the South Sea Islands greatly stocked a 
“Here, lieutenant, take this despatch to | missionary lady when asked what song was 
General Ohcomeoff, at Moscow, and see that | his favourite, by licking his chops, and saying: 
you get back by four o’clock this afternoon.”’ | ‘‘‘ Baby Mine,’ ifit’s well done |” 
Lieutenant: “ Bat, General, it is fifty miles! Aw Intsawan on board a vessel when she was 
to Moseow.” Russian General: “ Nonsense! on the point of foundering, being desired to 
it’s only a few steppes.” ;come on deck as she was going down, replied 

Tracuer (instructing a class of young girls): that he had no wish to go on deck to see him- 
“I told you, young ladies, at the last lesson | self drowned. 
that man's brain is larger than woman’s.| Tnx question as to how the custom of men’s 
What would you. deduce from the fact, Miss wearing their hair parted in the middle arose, 
Smith?” Pupil: “That with the brain, as'an old clergyman remarked that so faras his 
with many other things, all depends not upon' information went, he believed that Solomon 
the quantity, but the quality.” | was the first man that proposed to part the 

A Recommenpation.— Dealer (pointing out heir in the middle. 
beauties of a vicious-looking animal, with ears,| A cznrLewan from the south of Texas 
back and hind legs suspiciously lifted): | boasted that the papers of his village pay so 
« There, sir, he’s a beauty! Not. another to! much attention to society matters, “that a 
touch him. You just ride him once, and you'll | jeading citizen cannot go home sober late at 





_ never ride another.” Little Tipkins, who is! night without having the fact published as an 


very nervous, thinks this is uncommonly likely ' interesting item.” 
from the look of him. Proressor : ‘‘ Now you have seen that these 
Customer (speaking to his bateher): “Good experiments can be more successfally per- 
morning, neighbour. What fine sausages you formed with perfeetly pure water than with 
have hanging there. You ought to present me' any other. Who can tell me how to obtain the 
with one of them, for this is my birthday.” | t water known?” Student: ‘ Boil it.” 
Butcher (taking the neighbour's hand): ‘‘ Ah, Professor: ‘Right: Now, how is water 
your birthday, is it? Well, I wish you much' boiled?” Student: “By putting it on the 
right good. lack, and many returns of the day.' fire.” Professor; ‘Right again. Now, how 
May you live till I give you that sausage.” | is the fire made?” Student (hesitating) : “Br, 
“ T nave lost my dear old cat,” said a lady | professor, I’m nofa married man.” 
to a friend. “She died yesterday, and Ij} A rrrenp of the family takes the father of 
buried her at the root of my Catawba grape-! the bride aside, and says:—‘‘Do you know 
vine.” ‘ Well,” responded the friend, “that | that r son-in-law isa ruined man—per- 
was showing proper’ ct: for an old com- | fectly overwhelmed with debts?” ‘No, you 
panion. You will doubtless’ be rewarded with | don’t say so!” “I amsureof it. In fact, he's 
an increased supply of Catawba grapes in the ' only married your daughter so as to be able 
fature.” 'to pay his debts with her fortune.” ‘Then 
*“ Bap luck to ’em!” exclaimed a miner, ' why the deuce didn't you tell meso before 2” 
extricating himself from the general as. | ‘‘ What do you take mefor? I’m one of his 
sortment of pickaxes, wheelbarrows, and , heaviest creditors.” 
coals, with which the explosion of his lamp | Wuere did you get that beautiful colour, 
had associated him. “ Bad Inck to ’em Cicely, dear?” was the greeting of her friend, 
for callin’ that a ‘safety-lamp!’ When I did'as she came in for a morning call. “ Why, 
but pry oo that same for a whiff at the pipe, didn’t you know? I’ve jast come home from 
didn’t it fly into ten thousand pieces and knock the seaside. It was delightful.” “ Seaside? 
me down widout as much as'sayin’, ‘ Look out; Why, you must forget. You said you were 
for yourself, my boy?’ That’s the way the! going to the mountains.” ‘‘Did 1? Oh, well, 
invintors cheat the poor miners! ” | it was the mountains, afterall. I ge so much 
No logician of the male sex living can split a | I got confused, yon know, dear.” N.B.—The 
finer hair in argument thana plain, innocent, | colour was'the result of a two weeks’ course 
unsophisticated woman. Her simple distinct-| of backyard sun baths. 
tions are inscrutable; but can’t she stretch| Ar College some years ago, a chaplain, who 
the meaning of the language and make words! was also a tutor, limped in his gait. Stopping 
embrace everything she wants to? ‘‘ My hus-'one day lately ata railway station, he was 
band always gives me my money once.a week, ! accosted by a well-known politician, who re- 
you know,” said one little blonde woman, with | cognised him, and asked if 4 was not a chap- 
an expression of guilelessness on her face that/ lain at Oxford at such a time, naming the 
would deceive a professional mind-reader;|year. The now D.D. replied that he was. 
‘* but he used sometimes to get short next day | “I was there,” said his interrogator; ‘‘ and I 
and take it back.” ‘* Well, you could put it in! knew you by your limp.” ‘ Well,” said the 
your bureau.” ‘He'd rummage everywhere | doctor, ‘it seems my limping made a deeper 
till he found it; but I got the best of him, | impression on you than my preaching.” ‘‘ Ab, 
and now he never can find it.”” ‘* Where do| Doctor,” the politician replied, with ready 
ou put it?” ‘I putin his coat-pocket when | wit, “it is the highest compliment we can pay 
@ comes home and take it out before he goes} a parson to say that he is known by his walk 
out.’ 





rather than.by his conversation.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue new Royal baby is the theme of uni- 
versal conversation. Modern Society tells us 
that his layette is complete and good, but of 
greater simplicity than those prepared for 
some illustrious little ones. The bassinette is 
wicker, with the usual arched top, much the 
same as the one used for the Queen herself 
and her own children. It is covered with 
white satin, and over this is the finest book 
muslin, edged with a frilling of the same, 
bordered with Scotch embroidery worked on 
the muslin itself—with dots exquisitely em- 
broidered in the centre of each. The under 
plankets are of the finest thick downy flannel, 
stitched all round and worked with a mono- 
gram that appears on eee N.” 


and sheets are bordered with fluted muslin, 
edged with lace, and crisp bows of thick white 
satin ribbon are in on the bassinette 
here and there. 

Her Magesty has had thirty-seven grandchil- 
dren, and she also has five great grandchildren. 


e pillows | 
, Canfield, in Essex, seventy-ei 


Her Majesty’s living grandchildren are thirty- 


one in number—viz., and Princess of 
Wales, five; Dukeand Duchess of Edinburgh, 
five; Duke and Duchess of Connaught, three ; 
Duke and Duchess of Albany, two; Im 
Prince and Princess of Germany, six ; nd 
Duke and Duchess of Hesse- Darmstadt, five; 
Prince and Princess Christian, four ; Prince 
and Prineess Henry of Battenberg, one. 
Aone current rumours is one that the 
Prince of Wales is about to acquire a.residence 


peutics, tubercular meningitis causes the death 


STATISTICS. 


Accorpine to the French Journal of Thera- 


of twenty-five thousand persons a year in 
France. A Swedish physician has practised a 
new method of treatment by the application of 
iodoform liniment to the head, with con- 
siderable success ; but the malady is one with 
which medical science has thus far found it 
very difficult to deal. 

Oxp Fouxs.—George Kirton died in 1764, 
aged 125: he was a fox-hunter and hard! 
drinker to the last. William Farr, carries | 
from Binghampton to Tamworth, died in 
1770, in his 121st year. He had 144 descen- 
dants, all of whom he survived, and left! 
£10,000 to charitable uses. Thomas Wood’ 
died in 1738, aged 160; he was parish clerk of 
years, kept 
his bed only one day, and could read without | 
spectacles to the last. Margaret Krasiowa died , 
in 1763, aged 108. At 94 she married gra ' 
Raykett, aged 105. James Hatfield died in| 
1770, aged 105. This was thesoldier of whom , 
the well-known story is told, that being on, 
guard at Windser, he was. accused of sleeping 








’ on his post, when he defended himself by as- 


in the Isleof Wight by the purchase of Appley 
Towers, which ged to the late Sir William 
Hutt. The house overlooks the Solent, and | 


the estate, upon which a fabulous sum was to speak ill requires 


serting that he had heard St. Paul's clock 
strike thirteen instead of twelve, which, on 
inquiry, turned out to be the case. 


| 





GEMS. 
You will find poetry nowhere unless you 
bring some with you. 

A coop word is an obligation ; but not | 


y our silence, which , 


spent, is very beautiful. The Princess has costs us nothing. 
expressed herself nauch in love with the place, | 


but whether this will in any way influence its 
purchase we should not like to say. 


Tue Prince or Wares has been nominated 


| 


Srupy gives strength to the mind, conversa- ; 
tion, grace ; the first apt to give stiffness, the , 
other suppleness. 

Ir is queer, but not the less true, that people | 


for re-election as Grand Master of Mark are generally quiteas vain, or even more 50, | 


Masons, 


A FASHIONABLE wedding was reeently cele- 
brated at St. George’s, Hanover-square, that 


of Sir George Sitwell, Bart., with the Hon. ' 


Ida Denison, third daughter of Lord Londes. | 


borough. 
There were eight bridesmaids. in attendance 


on the bride, who were dressed in pale blue ' 


nan's veiling, bordered with natural brown 
marabout, with which the bodices were 
trimmed Zouave fashion, and having broad 
blue sashes; their bonnets to match were 
trimmed with plush, bows of ribbons, and 
ospreys. Each wore.a handsome brooch, the 
design being a double pearl crescent with a 
spider in the centre, the body being com 

of oriental onyx, the eyes of rubies, and the 
legs of pearls (the bridegroom's gift), and 
carried a bouquet of pale pink carnations 
tied with pale blue velvet. 

The bride wore a dress of rich white velours 
Alexandra, artistically draped ang trimmed 
about thefront with flounces of exquisite point 
gaze (her mother’s gift) and trails of orange 
blossoms, a cluster of which ornamented the 
bodice. She wore a small wreath of orange 
blossoms and tulle veil, and her ornaments 
included-a diamond necklace, a diamond pearl 
and sapphire bracelet (one of the bridegroom’s 


presents), and a pearl and diamond bracelet, 


given her by the Duke and Duchess of Beanfort. 


Lady Londesborough, mother of the bride, | 


was attired in grey brocaded velvet and Otto- 
man, trimmed with pale grey velvet, relieved 
with a red velvet waistcoat, trimmed with 
point de Venise, and bonnet to match. 

The newly-married pair subsequently left 
for Renishaw, the bridegroom's seat near 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, where they will pass 
the honeymoon. The bride travelled in a 


dress of sapphire-blue plush, with bonnet, 
cape, and muff of the same, trimmed with 
pale silver. grey vigogne fur, and soft chenille 
balls sparkling with jet of the same colour. 


' of their deficiencies asof their amiable gifts. | 


Every man living shall assuredly meet with 
an hour of temptation, which shall more 
especially try what mettle his heart is) 
made of, j 

Tui a man can judge whether they be, 
truths or no, his understanding is but little | 
improved; andthe men of much reading are 
greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





TastzsPoon Puppmna.—Four spoons of sifted | 
flour, four spoons of sugar, four (even, not, 
heaped) spoons of butter, four separately- | 
beaten eggs, teaspoon of yeast powder. Serve) 
hot, with sauce. 

Foam Saver.—One and one-fourth cups! 
sugar, one-fourth cup of butter, yolk of one! 
egg beaten together ; flavour, and add white of ' 
one egg beaten to a stiff froth; last, putin one ' 
cup of boiling milk. 

Pancakrs.—Two eggs, a tablespoonfal of | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vice should always disgust; nor should 
the graces of gaiety or the dignity of courage 
be so united as to reconcile it to the mind. 
Whenever it appears it should raise hatred by 
the malignity of its practices, and the mean- 
ness of its stratagems ; for while it is supported 
by parts or spirit, it will be seldom heartily 
abhorred. 


Let Hm Atont.—Do not allow yourself to 
be drawn into a dispute. If a man has a 
quarrelsome temper let himalone. The world 
will soon tind him employment. He will 
soon meet with some one stronger than himself 


| who will repay him better than youcan. A 


man may be engaged in fighting duels all his 
life if he is disposed to quarrel. 


Everytuine that happens to us leaves some 
trace behind; everything contributes imper- 
ceptibly to make us what we are. Yet it is 
often dangerous to make a strict account of it, 
For either we grow proud and negligent, or 
downcasi and dispirited ; and both are equally 
injurious in their consequences. The surest 
plan is justto do the nearest task that lies 


EverytTaine that h to us leaves some 


, trace behind ; everything contributes imper- 


ceptibly to make us what we are. Yet itis 
often dangerous to make a strict account of it. 
Foreither we grow and negligent, or 
downeast and ne perm ; and both aire equally 
injurious in their consequences. The surest: ° 
plan is just todo the nearest task that lies 
before us. 


Sou Trurus.—lt is always the insignificant 
man who sneersat his neighbours, and under- 
rates the value of the work they do. Such 
people have no hope of rising in their own 
esteem but by lowering others. The severest 
critics are always those who have either never 
attempted, or who have failed in, original 
composition; and the unsuccessful generals 
are the men who tell us where successful 
generals failed. 


Frowsn Lanevice rm Jaran.—In houses 
wherein reside one or more daughters of a 
marriageable age, an empty flower pot of an 
ornamental character is encircled by a ring 
and suspended from the window or veranda. 

three light chains. Now, the Jaliets of 
Japan are of course, attractive, and their 
Romeos as anxious as those of other lands. 
But instead of serenades by moonlight and 
other delicate ways of making an ee 
it is etiquette for the Japanese lover to 
approach the dwelling of his lady, bearing 
some choice plant in his hand, which he 
roceeds to plant in the empty vase. This 
takes place at a time when he is fully as- 
sured that both mother and daughter are at 
home, and I need searcely say that neither of 
them is at all conscious that the young man is 
taking such a liberty with the flower-pot out- 
side their window. It is believed that a young 
lover so engaged has never yet been seen by 
his lady or by her mamma in this act of 
sacrilege—at any rate, my friend tells me that 
during his long residence in Japan he never 


sugar, one cup of sour milk, half a teaspoon- | heard of anyone being detected in the act or 
fal of soda, a little salt, and flour enough to interfered with in any way. The fact is, this 
make a good batter. Have the lard boiling ' act of placing a pretty plant into the empty 
hot, and drop in the batter from the end of a flower-pot is equivalent to a formal proposal 
teaspoon. Place them in a glass dish, and ' to the young lady who dwells within, and this 


sprinkle with sugar and nutmeg. These are 
nice eaten with sweet cream. 

Rye Pancakes.—One-half pint of rye meal, 
one-half pint of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonfal of cream-tartar, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt, and one table- 
spoonful of sugar. Sift all these together 
with the exception of the rye meal, which is 
placed unsifted inthe bowl and mixed well 
with the sifted ingredients. Add one-half cup 
of sweet milk and one egg. Drop in small 

sfuls into boiling lard, and cook like 





j doughnuts. 


Eastern fashion is, as I think, a most delicate 
and harmless way of proposing to a lady. 

The youthful gardener having settled his plant 
to his mind retires, and the lady is free to act 
as she pleases. If he is the right man she takes 
every care of his gift, waters it, and tends it 
carefully with her own hands, that all the 
world may see,in a word, that the donor is 
acceptedasasuitor. But if heis not a favourite, 
or if stern parents object, the plant is torn 
from the vase, and the next morning lies limp 
and withered on the veranda or on the path 
below. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. D.—No personal knowledge of either. 
R. D. 8 —You have been misinformed. 
B. 0, F.—It dces not require a stamp. 

A. M, 0.—Jan. 15, 18386, fell on Monday. 
B. S. —Your handwriting is fair. 


J. C. B.—Business addresses are not given in this 
department, 


H. D.—There is no work entirely devoted to the sub- 
ject. Consult a cyclops iia. 


L. C T—An ossuary is a place where the bones of 
the dead are deposited ; a charnel-house. 


Lapysiap.—Put a little sptrits of ammonia in the 
water when you bathe or wash at night or in the 
ey 


D. F.—1. Se help. year 20h Dale them night 
a morning in a weak solution of tepid water and 
powdered borax. 


ee See es = 
to e laiy vocalists, instrument! performers, 
others, should be escorted to and oe me by 
the manager or some usher appointed by him. 


E, A.—"* Waich ” rc fers only to neuter nouns ; “‘ that” 
refers to masculine and feminine — well. The use of 
“that” or “which” in referring to neuter nouns is a 
matter to be determined by eu: 


W. H. W.—There is not the same advantage in learn- 
ing a dead language like Latin by the conversational 
method; however, some books have been written on 
the conversation plan, such as Sauveur’s ‘Talks with 
Cesar.” 


R. ¥.—You should consult a good lawyer. We think 
that your husband can be = 5 to contribute to 
the support of his wife and It may, however, 
c #t you more to com ye ey yd ety 
out of him. It would be better to try to induce him to 
do something for you by milder procedure. Appeal to 
his love for his children and his pride. 


P. H. H.—You seem to take this matter altogether 
too much to heart. It is, of course, foolish Pg 
to pretend to have knowledge of any kind which they 
d> not p»ssess, or to be full of enthusiasm over matters 
which they do not understand. ‘StU, a should 
not be ‘‘castizated,” nor treated y. They 
should simply be let alone. 


W. B.—Your friends are probably ned on the physi- 
clan, His advice is doubtless honest and sincere. Ac- 


if you should tell him what your friends say, 
ouls him about the gentle exercise which — be taken 
ina pacman he would advise you to avail yourself 
of it 


Jenny.—To cook beet’s tongue, wash a large 
feesh tongue in three waters, then cover well with ard 
ing water, a little salt, and cook about twelve minutes 
to the psurd. Strip off the skin. Dish when you have 
trimmed away the root, and pour over the iollowing 
sauce: Strain acup of the liquor in which the tongue 
was boiled, sct «ver the fire, and stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter cut up in flour, pepper to taste, the juice 
of one lemon, and serve. 


Ce.estine —Celery cooked @ Ja asparagus may be > 
new dish to some. Cut the celery in convenient an 
equal le: ; boil in salted water until tender, but = 
watery ; rain, and serve with white sauce. Put in a 
small saucepin a tablespoonful of butter, and when 
melted stir in as much fluur; add a cup ot boiling of 
—_ ually, so that there wil be no lumping, sea- 

th pepper and salt, and pour over the celery. - 
ms also be cut in half-inch pieces, put ina baking-di-h, 
sprinkled with grated cheese, and baked with the above 
sauce poured over It. 


8. T. S.—The rhubarb taken to Russia from Tartary 
is the best that can be selected, and each pieze is per- 
forated in order to ascertain whether it is sound in the 
cantre. All the pleces which do not 
are committed to the flames. This 

called Turkish rhubarb, from the circumstance that it 

was formerly derived from the Turkish ports, whither 
it is said to have been brought from Tartary by caravans 
through Persia and Natolia coun! Muth largest 
proportion of rhubarb co:sumed in this country is 
brought from Canton, Canina, but it is inferior to the 
Russian or Turkey rhubarb. Preference is given to it 
on account of ite comparative chespness. 


H. mole od bmw we “ is by ereg =~ affection of 
the s an ndica* y a fierce, burning, itching 
seneation and a development of * ante or white 
blotches of various forms. It is termed nettle-rash 
from its resemblance to the irritation caused by the 
sting of the nettle. I: may be either acute or chronic. 
The acute is always preceded by febrile symptoms, 
which in the chronic are wanting. Nettle-rash iscaused 
by gastric disorder or a sudden nervour shock. The 
ans oe is conceded to be nervous debility ; 
rendering the skin of some — so susceptible to 
irritation that it cam be produced at any moment by 
any extraordinary exubowent, The treatment of it is 
simple: F.ret take some cooling purgative, and bathe 
the skin with warm water rendered alkaline by the 
addition of carbonate of soda. - there are febrile 
symptoms, a little aconite may be administered. Ia 
the chronic form of the disease, the diet should be light 
bathing. easily d’gested, and the skin kept clean by frequent 





M. C. R.—The ores fellow is laughing at you. Have | 
nothing to say to P 4“ 

Awxious.—She can ans give him a gentile hint or two, 
and wait the course of circumstances. 


H. C. W.—We are not acquainted with the pam 
— to, and, if we were, should decline to give his 
ress, 


ay. ER - po cae Mem | pad —_ pe 
you seek by vn awards -_ ry an uent appli- 
eations, or by advertising in the paper. 
Mrs. H.—1. Cream colour is preferable. 2. Yes. 3. 
Nothing but abstinence ea exercise. 4. ‘ Ball Room 
6. Any chemist will in- 
form you. “It is w white, and very cheap. 7. A flower or 
[so steel star. 8. Writing fate, 9. Very good 
e. 


E. C. 8.— Perhaps the same result m' be secured by 


THE YOUNG MOTHER’S CHOICE. 


Wao to my son as a wife shall be wed, 

Soe evan ae Eoeeane pean nam bo Sraeey 2 

Better be single, or better be dead 

Than the best aim of his life should miscarry. 

eet may seem to him cold— 

Lo is me ech ee pakan is a 
young, an ence is old— 

ing I the pair of them travel together. 


What is the woman I'd seek for my son— 
Jewel of Jewels, to win and to wear her? 
Peer will be of the loveliest one, 
Should he but love her —then no one were fairer, 
Be her eyes haz2l, or azure, or grey 
Be her skin cream-white, or j +, Ca or duller ; 
Graceful her motion, or awkward her ir way, 
Love will give graces and outline and colour. 


She must be honest and truthful and just ; 

Wise, and most wisdom but Pry common-sense is ; 
Ready to take his affection in t, 

But with a sptrit to check his offences. 
She must be sweet; but as sugar may cloy, 

Therefore some acid should ualify, sweetness ; : 
Patient in sorrow and quiet in joy, 

Daty should show in her ‘ect completeness. 


She must be neat in her 
Fond of society, 
She must time 
Be his mood livelier, graver or sadder. 
She must be witty, warm-hearted and young ; 
She must believe there is no one ase him— 
Dewi him noblest all mankind amo 
Ab! ve all, most devotedly love hin. 


Such is the woman I seek for my son ; 
Such will he love with an wontons: fervour ; 
Well do I know when her love has been won— 
Manly and true he will always deserve her. 
So will the two pass in happiness on 
Life’s flowing current, enwrapt me each other ; 
So will my boy, when my rope phe gone. 
Sweet, tender memories of his mother. 


Yet, who can fathom the future of men? 
He may not choose him s wife of my Aum 
What will become - my baby-boy then 
Tied to a gossip, w, or a slattern 
Hush thee, and Unk to thy slumber, m A 
Pillo pad apn tormey meng my baby, 
All op tie ~ for may seogen Oe may be, 
All of thy future bet ebE 


. 2s 8. stag hong no a whatever to doubt your 
us mer ove for you; on the contrary, e reason 
: Husbands 


to trust him and believe that he loves you. 
are frequently careless in the matters of which. you com- 
plain, and it is the wife's part to show them the better 


way. You should be more tender and caressing 
treatment of him, and he will reciprocate it. 


CrnDERELLA.—1. It is a matter of taste. We prefer 
laughing eyes. Hazel is light brown. There is nothing 
very gin what you ask if it stopsthere. You 
are certainly not an old maid. 2 The best way is tobe 


in your 


quiet, and let others seek you. 3. Not im r, but 
undesirable. 4. Handwriting fair, but rai untidy. 
Judging from itand your n.ts we should think you are 


one who takes things pretty easily, and were not very 
earnest about anything. 


Cc. P. W.—Gold fish may be kept in a glsss globe of 
the usual siz for such Purpose, and be given —_ river 
water every day, or at it every other day. 6 globe 
should be ~~ clean by washing it inside itth ry 
It is not good to feed gold fish. as the food will only 
serve to render the ——— unfit for their existence, and 
if renewed every day, the water will of iteelf furnish 
them with enough material for their sustenance. Fish 
kept in globes or other vessels generall perish from the 
want cf oxygen. Auything, therefore, which consumes 
it ene | to be avoided, and this is a reason for not 
giving them any food. Green leaves of living plants 

ve an opposite effect, and they 4 be kept As this 
purpose in the glass globes They absorb the carbonic 
He in the oar exhaled by the fish, by giving off oxygen, 
which is in turn taken up by the fis reconv eal 
into carbonic acid. 


| 





L.C B.—We know nothing, personally, ceutining 
the person or institution named. 


K. M. N.—The organ in the cathedral at Garden City, 
Long Island (U S8.), is the est in the world. It ha: 
115 stops and 7,252 pipes, and cost £20,000. 


Amy S --‘‘Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures” would be an appropriate present to make toa 
Sunday-echool teacher. 


G. M. S.—For the malady referred to, which bas often 
been cured, you need the services of a regular physician 
who can give you his best attention. 


Daisy.—The celebrated mee we in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, which was ht from land 
in 1752, was recast on account of a ture. was 
subsequently cracked while pone Oy rang in heneer of 


Henry C.ay’s visit to the city named. 

C. H.—Do not marry ome for a couple of years. 
When you are nineteen or years cf age you will 
be better able to judge for youn in such avery sericus 


matter. Your aunt is ye your best d and 
adviser. Dv not marry a dissipated man in the hope 
that he will reform after 
Rose W.—The lines— 
“ There's many a shaft at soniam sent 


Finds mark the archer little meant ; ts 
And many a word at random spoken. 
May soothe or wound the heart that's broken, 
are by Sir Walter Scott. 
a —You acted unwisely in not yy the 
tleman referred to of your en; to another, 


= in trail o wobability he ‘ould, of own oo: have 
ceased his olsen visits to you. Write to your sapented 
lover, acknowled inform your 
ing friend d of the goose te etme olden 
placed, and all may yet be well. 


os 0.—The study of pharmacy and chemistry are 
very excellent emp’ joyments fo for sd are hours. bd 


= recommend ~~ roudive be 
@ business, o a cee Taswtone of chow 
fare without enpustanening with tho = 


after a year's study you should 
laboratory or wholesale chemfst’s, and ned seer 
studies and experanente there. 
E. U. G.—Should your husband die without se 
have your of dower in all of th 
real estate he owned at the time of his death. 


before Christmas became one 
this use of of the X is almost as old as Chris. 


word, 
ag itself. 

M.—The royal e of Frederiksborg was 
built wy Christian IV , Denmark, in 1606 20, after a 


lan by a ones, near the town of H » on the 
faland af ape, 2 eee ame OF mhagen. It is a 

castle of red brick, covering small islands 
a little lake. The Riddersal, or Kaight’s Hall, has a 
ately decorated with 


The pul poe he tert ebony and silver, very finely 

= more six hundred pounds 
the precious m met: 

E. 8. R.—There are vo kinds of experience in the 

world. One is the continued round of repeated actions 

and events, a mere mechanical reiteration of joy and 


sorrows, ups and downs, successes and failures—a kind 
of chapter of —- which leave no - definite im- 
pression after they have pecans away, and produce no 


very marked caok upon the life they “thus checker. 
The other is that which is woven into the very web of 
existence, giving it tone, colour, texture, and strength. 
The one, barren to its owner, is ba! 
neration ; the other, striking down deep 
roots into the being ‘of him who oustains it, as surely 
grows and bears fruit in those who come after him. 
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